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ROBERT s. LEMMON, veteran gar 
dening editor and lecturer, author of 
“How to Attract the Birds”, “The 
Birds are Yours”, “Our Amazing 
Birds’’, and other nature books 


“A Fine Binocular — for Maximum Enjoyment” 


WRITES ROBERT S. LEMMON: ‘Fifty years of birding in many regions 
and under every kind of condition have taught me that only with the aid 
of a truly fine prism binocular can one know the maximum enjoyment of 
this absorbing hobby. A wide field of view, needle-sharp definition, bright 
ind accurate transmission of detailed markings, color shades, actions and 


expressions—these and other characteristics of topnotch binoculars are 


vital assets wherever birds are watched by either beginner or expert.” 


mw 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 
pages of useful information you 
should know before you buy any 
binocular. Tells bow to select a glass 
for your own use. Bausch 6 Lomb 
Optical Co., 12015 Lomb Park, Roch- 
ester 2, N.Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
7X,35mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$186, Fed. tax incl 
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NATIONAL 
1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups have enrolled since 


1910. 


been 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures which reach an au- 
dience of 500,000 people a year in some 


200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, under direction of trained 
naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society advance our work in 
more than 200 communities. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which wildlife photographs and slides can 
be purchased and educational films rented 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird cards, 
binoculars, ete., may be obtained, and such 
items purchased 


AUDUBON 
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SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 
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Public Information Department services 
members, and furnishes the press and radio 
with information about nature and conser- 


vation. 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members; Outdoors Illustrated ($2.00 a 
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fudubon Field Notes 
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watching, including seasonal and 
bird censuses; Nature Program Guide, Jun- 
ior Club News and Audubon Nature Bulle- 
tins are for teachers youth leaders. 


trated in color; 


reports 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
acres of land and water including Audubon 
Nature Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville. 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Island: San .Gabriel 
River Sanctuary, Angeles, California: 
fodd Wildlife Hog Island. 
Maine; and extensive Texas and 
Florida. 


Center, 


Long 

Los 
Sanctuary, 
areas in 


Your Membership will advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants and wild- 
life and the their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 
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Membership includes Audubon Magazine 
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Your Willi: May we suggest that you help to insure the continuance of the ever-widening 
influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society in 
your will, Suggested bequest form: I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the National 


Audubon Society, in the City 
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Birds Eating Bees 


In rereading the September-October 
1952 issue of Magazine I no 
ticed the letter and editors headed 
“A Clever Mockingbird We live in 
a tall southern home, also inhabited by 
They go in under th 


fudubon 
note 


a swarm of bees 
siding and store their honey between the 


walls. Every summer the summer tana 


vers nest here and eat many ol these 


and often there are dead bees on 


Catbirds pick up and eat 


bees 
the ground 
these dead bees but I've never 
The 
not so 
tanagers. Here the 
called “Bee-Birds,” 
those people who keep hives often de 
stroy this interesting and beautiful bird 
taken Audubon Magazine 
years and have all the back 
once had a letter from Frank Chapman 
bird tor 


many ol 


seen them eat a live one blue jays 


also eat the live bees but vora 


tana 
and 


ciously as do the 


vers are often 


I've many 


copies I 
mnie (a 


who kindly identified a 


changing plumage) 


letter from 


scarlet tanager in 
ind I especially treasure a 
John 


to a note of appreciation from me 
ANNE A. Moorman 


jurroughs, who so kindly replied 


Somerville, Tennessee 


More than 70 years ago, in the 1880's, 
beekeepers noted that kingbirds seemed 
fond of they named these 
birds and shot them 
whenever thent anywhere 
their This 
kingbirds based 


bees, and 
martins,” 
they 


beehu es 


“hee 
found 
ocal war 
the 


observations of beekee pers u ho only saw 


near 


against was upon 


what appeared to be an ol cause 
and its effects. When food 
tivators of the U.S. Biolog Survey, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
a scientific study of the kingbi 
habits, they j 


ous 


hnaodits wmves 


made 
food 


none vbees 


nou 
rd’s 
discovered thi 
small fraction of the king 
tts alleged 
as much 


were only a 
bird's diet of insects, and that 


habit” of eating honey! 


less prevalent than had beer 
More important, the 
birds ate 
cies kill hundreds of honeybee 
Thus 


ber flies 


supposed 
that king 
some spe 
each day 
the kingbird’s destruction of 


found 


robber flies, of which 


rob 


was eStimated te more than 
oflset the lew honeybee §s ihat tt ale, 


of which the useles 


most 
were rones, or 


male bees anywa 
We don’t know if the 


in Tennessee eats onl) 


fanage? 
male bees, or in- 
cludes worker bees in its dt 
we do know that it feeds on 
kinds of 
headed 
adults of 


beetles, weevils, bark beetles 


too, but 
many other 
include round 
click beetles (the 


wireworms), flower 


insects which 
woodborers, 
bumble 


periodical 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


cadas, and others. We ippreciate 
hearing from any othe) our readers 
vho kno of stmmer t or any 
ther bird fhat are f io shot because 


f then ) ra } sabi OHN K. 
TERRES 


A New Audubon Park 
Oaklev” and 


its original setting, one time home ol 


Lhe plantation home 


John James Audubon, is being restored 
ind converted into one of our stat 
parks. Oakley is located in West Felici 
ina Parish, near St. Francisville, Lou 
siana, about 35 miles north of Baton 


Rouge 


Phe photograph of the building was 
made before this restoration was started 


J | QUINN 


A Responsive Kinglet 
When st heard of the 
Bird Cal 


CLISTHIS il S Just anotnelr vadvet | had 


\udubon 
iS Skeptic ind inclined to 
learned to “squeak” birds as John hier 
in describes } Footnotes to 


Nature 


closed fis cl I nouth ind I had 


larply against the 


been fair ittractine birds 
by that 

My first experience w the Audubon 
Birl ¢ han ! mind, On No 
vember | . n the hem 


lock tre { \ ‘ was a ruby 
crowned put a t! vas no vestive ol 


red col issumed it was 


opened th win 


dow a tew n ) k eping 


t femal 
myself out 


curtains, and began 


SHELL CATALOGUE 


WEBB 
St. Petersburg 3, Fila 


twisting the bird call very gingerly, try 
ing to imitate the kinglet’s high pitched 
lisp-notes. ‘The bird in the branches re 
sponded almost immediately, showing 
every sign of excitement and approach 
ing closer and closer to the window. As 
it came near I could see the tiny ruby 
crest on its head. So it was a male after 
ill! This was the first time I had ever 
seen the crest actually raised I owe 
this rare experience to the Audubon 
Bird Call 
ELISABETH HAERLI 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


HAM SLICER—14'2 inches long 


This beautiful BIG CARVING KNIFE IS 
LONGER than the page in this magazine! 
Comfort-Grip handle of cream-color plas 
tic, mirror-finish stainless steel blade 
finely serrated edge NEVER NEEDS SHARP 
ENING. Unconditionally guaranteed 


SLICES WONDERFULLY... 
LOOKS TERRIFIC... 


HANDSOME TO GIVE OR OWN. ONLY 
$3.00 incl. postage. And there's a big 
fork to match, $2.50 postpaid. Send check 


or money order now to 


TADOR GIFTS, SPECIALISTS 
Box 1367, Grand Central P.O.. NY. 17, N.Y 
(Allow 3 weeks for shipment) 


We're proud of this item—you will be, too 


TAKE 


HYPERCLOSE-U 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
USING SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES 


@ No Extension Tubes needed 
@ No Exposure Corrections necessary 
@ Fit Standard Filter Holders 


Series 1 (21.5 mm 
Series V 

Series VI 

Series Vii 


Ednalite All Lenses Postpaid 
$14.00 if all four 


1—Objects 20 to 39 inches from lens 
2- 13 to 20 

3— 10 to 13 
0 


approx. 2" to 4 ins 


purchased 


Plus 


] 

Can be used in combination with each 
other and/or extension tubes for extremely 
close-up work 

* Hyperclose-up Photography Pictures 
taken with the camera lens extremely close 
to the subject and magnifying the subject's 
image 

Read “‘Hyperclose-Up Photography with 
the Exakta 


By GEORGE BERKOWITZ—Price 25¢ 


Wl 7 - PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES FOR BIOLOGISTS 


Box 866, Storrs, Conn. 
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New i953 
BINOCULAR 
CATALOG 


GREATER 
VALUES 
FOR 


OF VALLABLE 
INFORMATION 
FOR AUDUBON 
READERs. 
10 COLORFUL 
PAGES FILLED 
WITH LATEST 
ECONOMY 
OFFERINGS 


of binoculars, telescopes, and spotting scopes. Hand 
somely illustrated. 75 different sizes and types. PLUS 
suggestions for selecting the binocular best suited 
for your needs. BUY UNITED ‘‘Best-By-Test’’ and 
BE SURE INSIST on the UNITED Seal of 
Quality.” It is your GUARANTEE OF SATISFAC- 
TION. UNITED BINOCULAR CO. Dept. ARF- 
1826, United Bidg., Chicago 20 


FEBRUARY SPECIALS 


POCKET 


Weighs 6', Oz! (Hilustrated Tremendous 
power. Paim sized (3" x 3 Color corrected 
Achromatic lense Lustrous Duo-Tone finish 
United's NEW improved 1953 model 


7X ALL CHROME Now only $19.95 


Sturdily censtructed. Threaded fittings thru- 
out Full 7 Power with pocket size utility 


Quality! Precision Construction 
6X POCKET 4'2 Oz! $17.95 


Smaller than pack of cigarettes, yet, provides 
sharp, clear field (375 ft. at 1000 yds.) Chrome 
and satin black finish Economy priced 

These precision, pocket sized binoculars were 
made in Japan by: skilled optical craftemen of 
quality materials to rigid UNITED require- 
ments and are UNCONDITIONALLY GUARAN- 
TEED COATED—Applications of magnesium 
fluoride have been applied to interior sides of 
VITAL front and rear achromatics to give you 
brighter, sharper images 


WE'RE CATCHING OUR BREATH 


ter enjoying the biggest year in UNITED'S his 
ry thanks to outdcor enthusiast i bought, 
bought and recommended us to friends 


MAIL TODAY 
UNITED BINOCULAR CO Dept 
9043 8. Western Ave Chicago 20 
I ‘ 
i oF 
Ship pod 
Federal tax 
Ship C.0.D 1 enclose $2.00 and 
postal charges 
Send m FREE 4) PAGE CATALOTL 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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DEALERS WANTED 
New Big Profit Plan! 


You will have a 
wonderful time in 


53 AT AN AUDUBON CAMP 


® MAINE 


In the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Museongus Bay, Maine a picturesque wooded 
island of 330 acres about 65 miles northeast of Portland and 10 miles east of 
Damariscotta, 
Five two-week sessions in 1953, as follows: 
June 12-June 25 July 10-July 23 
June 26-July 9 July 3l-Aug. 13 
Aug. 14-Aug. 27 


CONNECTICUT 


At the Audubon Nature Center, a beautiful 420-acre sanctuary near Greenwich, 

Conn. 

Five sessions in the summer of 1953, as follows: 

Monday, June I5th through Saturday, June 27th Leadership Training Course 

Monday, June 2%h through Saturday, July llth Conservation Course 

Monday, July 13th through Saturday, July 18th 6-day Course in Nature for 
Primary Teachers 

Monday, July 27th through Saturday, August 8th .Conservation Course 

Monday, August I7th through Saturday, August 2%h Conservation Course 


CALIFORNIA 


At Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden, California, close to Donner Summit and just off the 
main highway from Sacramento to Reno 
Five 2-week sessions in the summer of 1953, as follows: 
June 17th eeeeees June 30th July lth. ...-July 28th 
July Ist , ..July Mth July 2%h... August llth 
August 12th August 25th 


We welcome members of Audubon Societies, garden clubs, and others with a 
non-professional interest in the out-of-doors and natural resource conservation 


For Further Information, Write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


Another Bird Housing Project 

Almost evervbody does something 
about wrens, but very few people ever 
do anything about bluebirds! The story 
of John Haag and the St. Paul Audubon 
Society (See Audubon Magazine, p 407 
November-December (952) struck a re 
sponsive chord, because my wile and | 
have put up or given away more than 
100 bluebird houses in the past years 
ind we are still going strong 

We check them regularly and about 
“) per cent have been taken over by 
bluebirds. It's a matter of proper size 
height and location. We don’t make the 
houses, but they are made especially for 
us by a manutacturer who advertises in 
ludubon Magazine 

We put out a pamphlet which seems 
to cover the situation fairly well, in case 
anyone should be interested. [t is purely 
a hobby, but a very pleasant and useful 
hobby, we think 

W. G. DUNCAN 

315 Jarvis Lane 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Correspondence Invited 

I enjoy Audubon Magazine more al! 
the time. The splendid articles on na 
ture and conservation are a great deal 
ol encouragement to me. Was vers 
pleased to read the good news about 
Island Beach, New Jersey 

Id appreciate publication of this let 
ter as | would like to hear from othe: 
young people near my own age (26 
who are interested in nature. 

THOMAS PERKINS 

290 Goodell Street 
River Rouge 18, Michigan 


Can Snakes Hear? 
s very much surprised to read in 
the article by Alexander Sprunt, Jr 
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that a blacksnake had come to the 


squeak. Since all snakes lack external Explore WILDERNESS TRAILS Nature and Bird Lovers 


ears, it is unlikely, if not impossible 


Parties now forming for Spring and Fall trips t 
that they could hear this sq ue aking HAVASU CANYON—"'Gem of the Grand Canyon”, and Live in comfort and study birds in natural 


mmer trips along the JOHN MUIR TRAIL of the “ 
sound, and the snake's appearance could Sierra Nevada surroundings. See Canada’s most tamous 


| s ( tlhess thousands of 
hardly have been due to its having heard HAVASU CANYON TRIPS bird sanctuary. ountle thousan o 
1} March into June, Sept. thru Oct nesting sea birds — gannets, herring gulls, 
pedaeare 3. 6, cad © days black guillemots, cormorants, razor-billed 
From Les Angeles from $110 
VIRGINIA ARMSTRONG From San Franciese from 122 auks, Atlantic murres, puffins, ets 
oncord, Massachusetts From Kingman, Ariz from 50 
‘ JOHN MUIR TRAIL Modern rooms Hot and cold wate Bath 
Vl 1 / of the Slerra Nevada Deep-sea food Home cooking Scone 
IAS ‘ ? J s 
peas... July into Sept beautv of Nature. Miles of coast line 


oul te ) fhe unfortunate Minimum trip 7 days from $60 Boating. Fishing. Swimming Riding. Ex 
” Dlr ation rl / S/ runt s article Write for literature, details and reservations cellent hiking trails to bird ledges (pve n 
(Januar hebrua 105% ISSUe p oy ~_—_——o oo ee June 15 to Sep 10. For reservations and 
full information write, phone or wire 
hovein he. gives the reader the mbes | WAMPLES THAI TRIPS ormatio e, phon 


1940 HEARST AVE BERKELEY 9, CALIF 


on that the blacksnake may have heard ISLAND TOURIST LODGE 
squeaki notes, much as a bird Bonaventure Island - Quebee, Canada 
We know that Ale 


list, and that he 


> 


3 

it snakes are not be ep 
satire = ~ were SOE 

the sense that human ; mip ea Sane 00 Tepes Siren] 


2 ek 
hould have made it ae ae , — <A 
apparently can “hea I rr ref! ~ 
} - >.'** ; mm 


of feeling i thrations 


through f round or any other surtace 


4 a \" 

that they might be tyin on This ac A beautiful NEW Vacation place Calls 

counts for the fact that they can detect up in the northeast corner of INDIANA—over You 

ounds even though the \ haven't a 200 acres of hills, woods and marked irails a perfect family vacation 

galore. Small Bird Museum and Library cenic Alleghenic Rate inch a 

PRIVATE GENTIAN LAKE tivities Superb cuisine 200-ft. alt 

ring of snakes have demonstrated Boots—Cances—Good Fishing—Delightful Rooms Golf Tennis * Riding Water + ports 

Lawn bowling * Came room * Concerts 
Square dancing * Kindergarten 


mpanum or ear-drum Tests of the 


that the are either deaf or indifferent Meals that are outstanding 
Cookouts’’ too 

Write for Country Fun Map and Rates Hirite for folder 

sight, he aring, smell, taste, and tou hi American Plan—Rooms and Meals Phone for reservations—Eagles Mere 137 


onl ther evyesioht and sense of smell WING HAVEN W. T. DICKERSON, Pres 
seems well-developed Reservation Clerk * Argola, Indiana THE CRESTMONT INN 


near Michigan-Ohio state lines EAGLES MERE PENNA. 


0 loud noises, and that of the five senses 


Blacksnakes, durin the mating sea 


son, are attracted b movements, and 


numbe) ee have seen ht NE Ww! For Bird- Wa tchers 


approach nuestigate the movements 


of a human bev t ay f 
1 hurma eimye ] may ¢ that the Lelescope or Camera-holder stock kxcel 


lent for hawk and duck viewing. Walnut 
uttracted to some slight motion of his construction with rubber shoulder rest 
which coincided with his squeaking on State make and model telescope to be 
the back of his hand.—John K. Terres used. Price of Holder stock including tel 
scope bracket S28 I clescope bracket 


* only, SO 


blacksnake that lle Sprunt saw was 


Rasy to install Turret-head that fits the new Bausch and Lomb scope and enables 


— instant changing of power. Compact design with superior precision workin inship 

| a © ay \luminun construction with steel inserts at indexing points. Has four sockets for 

* different power eyepreces Cine plug furnished. Price SO8. Rubber eve shields tor 

at this method of getting complete photo info 

FREE i Send your name to HABER & FINK, Dept. A 

wm Receive information on all equipment ) 

i Receive H&F PHOTO FAN . Receive free informa- Postpaid U.S.A 
tion on special equipment or supplies you request 


a HABER & FINK, INC. 12 WARREN ST. WwW L L A Cc E B A 1 L f Y 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y 6 Winthrop St., Stoneham, Massachusetts 


brilliance, 


clarity, power! 
PATRONIZE Made with the same supreme op- 


tical precision as the world-famous 
Leica camera and Leitz micro 


AUDUBON scopes. Complete line available 
COATED PRISM BINOCULARS | ‘:"3) 3.25.20" :00"" 
15 x 60 night hunting glasses . . 
MAGAZINE Leitz 8x30 with either center-whee! or individ 
Flyweight ual eyepiece focusing. Coated op- 
Binuxit tics give unsurpassed clarity and 
ADVERTISERS binecetors brilliance. For complete informa 
tion see your franchised Leica 
dealer 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 468 Fourth Ave 
New York 16, N. Y 


lenses—S3.50 each. State powel ol lens 
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Illustrations by 


OF REAL CUT STONE 


Brings the Birds— 
Adds Life to the Garden 


An outstanding bird bath 
combining quality and Kan 
modern design. Made of * 
natural stone with ' 
large base that 
makes it hard to tip 
over. Constructed in 
sections that fasten 
securely around central 
steel pipe. 
Other Accessories Available 
at extra cost: Matching stone 
Planter, Spewing Frog, St. 
Francis Statue; Brass Sun- 
dial, Fountain attachments. 
PRICE 


i) hare 


with Gazing 
Globe. 


F.0.8. Detroit—Shipping Extra 
——Money order acceptable only. 


Write “Jodag- 


FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER & ORDER BLANK 
MEIER CUT STONE COMPANY 


Detroit 13, Michigan 


ld 


9664 Frenth Road 


DEAN 
AMADON 


Assistant 
Curator of Birds 
American Museun 
of Natural History 
New York City 


Says 


/l 


For many years birders throughout Amer- 


ica, wishing a concise summary of the dis- 
tribution and local status of birds, regularly 
turned to “The Season” a feature of the 
Audubon Society's publication “Bird-Lore” 
(now “Audubon Magazine”). This early at- 
tempt to bring together current field obser- 
vations has grown into the separate and 
valuable publication Audubon Field Notes. 
No serious student of North American birds 


should be without dudubon Field Notes. 


fludubon 
Field Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
$2 A YEAR (six issues) 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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© | Meet A “Witch” 


N extraordinary woman, Len How 
i ward, has written i book sirds 
\s Individuals which 


iroused wide discussion throughout Ene 


immediately 


land It is soon hye publis ied here 
Miss Howard's « ipacity tor gaining the 


conhdence olf birds marked her as a 


nine-day wonder Hundreds of people 


tried to visit her. My friend James Fisher 
commented that 200 years ago she might 


“a kindly 


though—with a magical 


have been regarded as a witch 
sort of witch 
power over birds All this was very 
embarrassing to Len Howard who is a 
charming lady of a retiring disposition 
Ihe last thing she encourages is casual 
visitors, anxious as she is not to upset 
the scores of birds which are her life's 
companions 

Like others who’ had journeyed to 
Bird Cottage in a Sussex village, | ap 
proached it with tremendous curiosity 
mixed with just a faint trace of skepti 
cism. I, myself, had induced chickadees 
to take sunflower seeds from my hand 
ind’ was therefore eligible for member 
ship in the HOPS (Human Ornithol 
ogical Perch Society). But in spite of Len 
Howard's own caretully written account 
ind the documentary photographs by 
Eric Hosking, England's top bird pho 
tographer I was littl prepared to wit 
ness the things James Fisher and I saw 

After an hour's drive through the 
golden October landscape of the Weald 
we pulled up to Miss Howard's gat 
hidden by a tall hedge and marked lor 
our convenience by a strip of whit 
cloth. We stepped onto a narrow curs 
ing walk flanked by tall “Michaelmas 
daisies,” the same New England asters 
that would be just past their bloom 
along the roadsides back home in the 
States. Both James and I experienced 
something of a Hansel and Gretel sen 
sation as we approached the mysterious 
Bird Cottage” and were greeted at the 


the author 


door by Len Howard. She evuided us 
into her parlor, a room “made tor lis 
ing’’—but for birds to live in. Cereal 
boxes, shoe boxes and mailing tubes 
were tied beneath the ceiling, over the 
windows and doors. They were roosting 
iccommodation for her titmice, three ot 
which were currently spending then 
nights in the house. There were times 
Miss Howard informed us, when as 
many as 17 of the boxes were occupied 

\ great titmouse flew in the open 
door and instinctively [| ducked. One 
does not expect birds to fly toward on 
Another great titmouse came in through 
the window, and then a blue titmous« 
The birds were a little cautious at first 
because of the two strangers, but they 
soon seemed to accept us. Before long 
there was a constant stream of birds 
entering and leaving. A female black 
bird outside the door asked for its cus 
tomary tidbit, nor was it disappointed 

There were dozens of titmice about 
lo us they were as undistinguishabl 


as peas in a pod until Miss Howard 
pointed out their idiosyncrasies. She had 
a name for each one, and could tell us 
its genealogy. Before long, we too could 
recognize certain individuals by their 
appearance or their actions. For exam 
ple, there was “Inky,” a particularly 
heavily-marked, 
mouse which dominated the other tit 
mice whenever he entered the room 


aggressive great tit 


I asked Miss Howard whether it was 
true that much could be divined by the 
facial expressions of birds. George Sut 
ton had once spoken of “the sweet faces 
of the warblers,” and he always makes 
the eye of a bird the focal point in his 
bird portraits. Miss Howard assured us 
that the expression in the eye often in 
dicated mood, and sometimes even thx 
bill would give a clue. Crown-feathers 
of course, might be raised or flattened 
cheek-feathers or throat-feathers puffed 
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out, ete \ll these subtle signs mean 


something to Miss Howard 

The point that Miss Howard empha 
SIZES as the title of her book tells us, is 
that birds are individuals. Their actions 
olten seem to demonstrate some sort 
of bird intelligence and do not always 
fall into the 
patterns which some of us have 


\s Dr. Konrad Lorenz, author 


over-simplified mec hanical 
come 


to accept 


of “King Solomon's Ring,” points out 


mechanomorphism” is perhaps as great 
a pitfall in the study of animal behavior 
as is anthropomorphism (which treats 
birds like litthke human beings dressed 
Naturally, a book like Miss 


comes as something of a shock 


in feathers 
Howard's 
to many of us, but [ believe it will be a 
healthy influence toward striking a bal 
fascinating study of bird 
psychology. As Dr. Niko Tinbergen, the 
vreat bird behaviorist of Oxford Uni- 
comments in the Jbis, “Miss 


ance in the 


Versity 
Howard describes most amazing things 
and critical zoologists and psychologists, 
if not familiar with the ways of birds 
in the wild, may tend to arm-chair in 
credulity He adds, “I have no such 
doubts, however.” 

No other bird book in years has been 
the subject of so much discussion in 
England as has Miss Howard’s. Some 
critics may feel that she occasionally re 
sorts to anthropomorphic expressions, 
but as Miss Howard is not indoctrinated 
in the usual scientific terminology, one 
accepts these as convenient shorthand 
descriptions. Others may differ with her 
interpretations, but these should in no 


Her ob 


servations are very careful and her de 


way be confused with her facts 


scriptions sensitive and honest. It is a 
most unusual story she has to tell 


While 
Howard often had her 


typing her manuscript, Miss 
tried 


They would perch on 


patience 
by her titmice 
her typewriters, tap the keys and tear 


holes in her paper. They would get 


into forbidden jars and would open 
small matchboxes, scattering the matches 


about as if in play. Miss Howard showed 
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us a small playing card with a portrait 
of a blackbird on it. Her titmice dis 
covered it and first pecked out the eye 
of the bird in the Then they 
worked on the head until the poor 


pl ture 


blackbird was headless. 

I was much interested in this paper 
tearing habit which British titmice have 
recently developed, and particularly the 
amazing habit of opening milk bottles 
Just when it all started no one seems 
to know, but it became publicized dur 
ine the war years. Great titmice and 
blue titmice would open the paper caps 
of milk bottles left on doorsteps and 
help themselves to the top milk. After 
considerable inquiry, James Fisher is of 
the belief that both paper-tearing (in 
cluding wallpaper stripping) and milk 
bottle opening is somehow tied up with 
the artificial feeding of birds. The ma 
jority of cases of bottle opening have 
been recorded where people feed the 
birds. The assumption is that with their 
food wants satisfied and with time on 
their hands, the birds work off their 
excess food-gathering energies by tear 
ing paper. This led to the tearing of 
cardboard milk-bottle caps and to the 
discovery that the milk or cream be 
neath was edible. I hope Fisher ot 
someone else will document this fan 
tastic phenomenon and give us a full 
milk-bottle 


opening has never been recorded in our 


report To my knowledge, 


country, whereas in England several 
other species besides titmice have now 
learned the trick. Lately the habit has 
been reported on the Continent as well 

Women, so often tied to the home, 
are in a particularly favorable position 
to study individual birds. Most women 
however, seem to adopt their wild pets 
“into the family” and therefore do not 
study them as objectively as they might 
It is the unusual woman, such as our 
own Margaret Morse Nice who studied 
the song sparrows about her home at 
Columbus, Ohio or Mrs. Laskey, who 
carefully watched mockingbirds at Nash 
ville, Tennessee, who really contributes 
to our growing knowledge of bird be 
havior. Len Howard belongs to that 


rare company 
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unfortunately was necessary to 
eliminate the index insertion from 
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because, like the grouse, its ms 
food supply is sagebrush and asso- 
ciated plants. Photograph by Alfred 


VW. Bailey. : ; , 4 
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The sage grouse is the second largest game bird in North America. Plains 
Indians patterned some of their dances after the male’s courtship dance. 


ill photographs by the author. unless otherwise noted. 


By Joe Van Wormer 


| t was that “darkest before dawn” when I crawled 
into my burlap blind on a lonely stretch of central 


Oregon desert. Inside there was barely room for me 
and the camera. Though spring had officially started 
a few days betore, the March temperature was neat 
the treezing mark. A barely noticeable glow in the 
bast marked the beginning of morning, but stars in 
the western sky blinked through the photographic 
“port holes” [ had cut in the blind. 

Phrough the early morning stillness a soft musical 
hoot, like a mellow note from a flute, sounded close 
to the blind. Moments later soft hooting sounds 
began coming trom all about. [ peered eagerly into 
the darkness and shivered, perhaps with both cold 
and excitement 

I had a ringside seat for what I'd heard was one of 
nature’s most unusual shows. The performance had 
already started but as yet there wasn't sufficient light 
to see the actors. I had built the blind two days before 
in a barren spot in the middle of a vast expanse ol 
sage-covered desert, which was the stage for the annua! 
“dance” of the male sage grouse. It was the very 
height of their strutting period and I had planned to 
observe and photograph their courting antics — the 
most unusual and elaborate of any similar perform 
ance in this country, or so I'd been told 

In its choice of habitat the sage grouse, or sage hen, 
as it is frequently called, has also displayed unusual 
taste. The birds preter the hot, dusty, sagebrush plains 
of the West, even though seemingly more desirable 
coubtry may be only a short distance away 


Ol course, | had seen sage grouse before, as have 
most other persons who spend much time around their 
desert wandering places. Usually one never sees the 
birds until they suddenly explode out of some nearby 
sage clump and ponderously fly off—great drab-colored 
birds without any distinguishing markings. 

Next to the wild turkey, the sage grouse is oul 
largest game bird and the largest of the grouse species 
on the North American continent. Many people be 
lieve that the sage grouse has no gizzard, because the 
stomach is thin-walled and soft compared with the 
thick, muscular gizzard of many other game birds and 
ol domestic chickens. The gizzard of the sage grouse 
has less muscle than those of grain-eating game birds, 
but it is very similar to their structure, even to the 
horny, inner lining. Most gallinaceous birds—pheas 
ants, quail, etc.—leed on grain, weed seeds, and such. 
They fill their gizzards, along with these palatable 
items, with sizable amounts of hard gravel. The gravel 
and grain grind together in the gizzard until both 
are reduced to something the rest of the bird's diges 
tive system can handle. The sage grouse, without such 
a powertul gizzard, apparently gets by because it con 
fines its diet to solt foods, principally leafy plants 
and insects 

In most of the areas suitable for sage grouse in 
Oregon, the bird is scarce, though in some protected 
spots, such as the Hart Mountain Antelope Refuge 
in Oregon, large flocks can be found. Such concen 
trations are indications of the numbers of these birds 
that were formerly present over most of the Northwest. 

The birds present a dark, mottled-gray appearance, 
although on close inspection traces of brown, black, 
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and yellow can be observed. They resemble in color, 
as nearly as they resemble anything, a_ barred-rock 
chicken that has been thoroughly rolled in dust. 

Almost trom the moment of its birth, the sage 
grouse relies greatly on the natural camouflage of its 
coloring tor protection. Chicks are able to run about 
with surprising agility within minutes after hatch 
ing. In five to ten days they can fly short distances 
but even at this stage they prefer to rely on thei 
color for protection 

One day, an old-timer who had spent 60 years on 
the high desert of central Oregon told me about the 
strutting. 

“Dad-burndest thing you ever saw,” he said. “Them 
old he-sage hens a pufhn’ and blowin’ and prancin’ 
around and makin’ noises like a love-sick turtle dove.” 

“Watch ‘em ever spring,” he continued, “on a big 


and Clark first de 


Daucers Lewis and 


Dakota west to Washington, and south to eastern California and New Mexico. 
Its first decline followed overgrazing of livestock ranges, from about 1900 
tive protection, Better protection and reintroducing 
nereasing the numbers of sage 


1920, and lack of ¢ 


nto areas where it once lived are slowly 
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flat over by Pine Mountain. It shore is a sight!” 

Phat was the reason | crouched in a tiny blind on 
a “big flat over by Pine Mountain.” I'd climbed into 
the blind an hour and a halt before sunrise so as not 


Every few minutes | peeped 


to disturb the strutters 
anxiously out of the porthole, impatient for enough 


morning light to see what was going on. At first I 
could distinguish only dark masses of sagebrush and 
grayish spots that gradually became recognizable as 
the light became stronger. - 

They were male sage grouse, I knew, but were un 
like anything I'd seen before and the drab specimens 
I'd previously examined, Stiff white feathers on the 
neck of each bird were turned out to give them the 
Then 
sharp, pointed tail feathers, of which there are 20, 


appearance of wearing starched white vests. 


were spread and raised. ithey looked like some kind 


rribed the sage grouse in 1806. A disti 


range originally followed the sagebrush plains from North 


grouse throughout the West, 


“west- 
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As he struts, within view of the female, this male sage grouse fills the two air sacs on his breast. 


Still posing, just after he has deflated his air sacs, the He has deflated the air sacs and lowered his ruff. The most 
male sage grouse continues to hold up the white ruff demonstrative part of his “dance” has ended, but he will 
feathers around his neck. repeat it when he starts strutting again. 
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of animated cactus. When viewed from the rear the 
white tips of shorter feathers formed a semi-circular 
pattern against the dark ol the longer pointed feath 
ers. The wings were spread slightly and the tips 
brought forward and down until they touched the 
ground like those of some old broody hen protecting 
its chicks 

Directly in front of my blind some I8 fleet away, 
two birds stood some 12 feet apart. By craning my 
neck around [I could see others scattered over the 
clearing, each with its white-leathered front spread 
out. The musical hooting of the birds seemed to fill 
the air, and mixed with it a soft “plopping” that 
mystified me tor awhile. Then the two birds in front 
went into their strut and they solved the problem 

On the necks of the birds were two yellowish-green 
air sacs. These were hardly visible until they started 


inflating them as part of their courtship display. With 


their tails spread and their wings drooping, the birds 


would take several short prancing steps forward. At 
the same time, the air sacs would be filled and then 
deflated. It was not the deflation of the air sacs that 
caused the “plopping” sound, as many people be 
lieve. It was when the cock birds suddenly contracted 
their neck muscles, which traps air in the air sacs, 


causing the skin of the bare air sacs to vibrate, that 


g 
produced the “plopping” sound. 

Lhe dance of the sage grouse was a rhythmic thing 
to watch. The bird’s litthe minuet was synchronized 
with the inflation of the air sacs. Much bobbing of 
the head and neck accompanied it, and at each move 


Contw ’ 


Adult male (below, to right) is about three pounds heavier 

than female (left). Males weigh about six pounds, walk 

with a slight waddling motion. Females have a steady, even 
stride. 
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Buteonine hawks, like the Swainson’s (above), nest in sage 
grouse areas but feed principally on small rodents, rabbits 
and insects. Golden eagles may take an oceasional grouse. 
When a large hawk or eagle appears, the grouse flatten them- 
selves on the ground, as male is doing (below). Photograph 
of Swainson’s hawk by Dawson, 
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Wildlife makes the 


MEAD LT. 


By Louis C. Fink 


N SPRING or any other season, 
newspaper reporters may find 
things a little dull. In such cases, 
they usually take the same course 
they start to write nature stories 
Bird stories mostly, but goats, mice, 
deer, and other animals come in for 
their share of attention. Some ol 
the tales are sentimental, designed 
to bring a tear to the eye of the sen 
timental reader. Some of them are 
based on sound natural history and 
help to open the eyes of the world 
which does not often see nature. And 
there are some which are so fanci- 
ful that you wonder just how much 
the reporter used his imagination in 
writing them. 

Like most people who read these 
stories, I'm inclined to take the more 
imaginative ones with a grain of salt. 
They're meant for amusement, and 
the reader is not supposed to worry 
too much about their accuracy. In 
Atlanta, Georgia, lor example, a re 
porter claimed that a black snake 
swallowed a whole family of Caro 
lina wrens. (So far, the natural his 
tory is on sound ground.) But then 
came the punch-line. When a neigh 
bor came to the rescue, he killed the 
snake, cut it open, and found the 
wrens alive and unharmed. Sounds 
a bit like the four-and-twenty black 
birds, which sang so sweetly even 
after they had been baked in a pie. 

Birds are always getting a “bad 
press” for some of their activities 
which are perfectly natural to them. 
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\ story out of Baltimore related that 


five owls had been swooping down 
on the neighbors, so that practically 
nobody dared to leave his house 
after dusk. The point the newspapers 
fail to make is that the owls were 
probably acting in self-defense, and 
I'll bet that if the neighborhood 
was scoured, you'd find some small 
boy who had been disturbing the 
birds 

Those accounts of birds attacking 
humans are never out of the news 
papers for very long. The last one I 
saw came from Newton, lowa, where 
blue jays were said to be terrorizing 
the townspeople. The police killed 
two of these “lerocious birds” and 
a newspaper photographer bravely 
did away with anothet 

It's amazing how often the report 
ers provide evidence for criminal 


prosecution, if the authorities be- 


lieve their stories implicitly. Im Marl 
borough, Connecticut, there's a man 
who keeps owls in a cage. The twist 
in this story is that the owner of the 
owls couldn't sleep at night, because 
his illegal pets kept him awake. But 
he was smarter than the birds! He 
put their cage out in the sun all 
day and shook it whenever the owls 
tried to doze. Result: they were 
Sleepy at might and didn’t bother 
him any more. No report on what 
steps the local humane society took. 

Some ol the folks who get their 
names in the papers with illegal ac 
tivities like shooting jays and caging 
owls show an amazing lack of good 
sense. A girl permitted herself to be 


photographed in Algonquin Park, 
Ontario, in the act of feeding ciga 
rettes to a deer. The deer preter 
tobacco to candy, said the miss, 
whose picture was spread across 
\merica. 

Most of the nature stories, fortu 
nately, are a litthe more kindly to 
ward animals. A man in St. Louis 
picked up a robin’s nest that fell 
out of a tree, replaced it in a straw- 
berry basket, and then put an um 
brella over it to keep out the rain. 
What's more, the man’s kindness 
was rewarded, for a picture was pub 
lished showing the robin on hei 
nest, under the umbrella. 

Another story of human kindness 
to birds developed when a bank in 
the South found that a nest had been 
built in the timbers framing its new 
building. Reluctant to go ahead 
with construction, the bank offered 
a prize for the best suggestion—and 
successfully followed the advice of 
the prize-winner about moving the 
nest to a new location. 

I've been collecting these nature 
notes from the public press for sev 
eral months, and I've got a scrap- 
book full of stories. Because it’s 
part of my job to check seven news- 
papers a day and 20 magazines a 
month, I read a lot of stories. By 
far the favorite subject is the food 
of wild animals. In Hawks, Michi- 
gan, a deer wandered into a_ back- 
yard and stole milk from a_ baby’s 
bottle. In Augusta, Georgia, a wo- 
man raised a blue jay that liked to 
bathe in ice water during last sum 
mer’s heat and then cool off with 
ice cream for dessert. Don't laugh 
about the ice cream—several authori 
ties say that animals love ice cream 
as much as our kids do. Ice cream is 
the favorite food, for example, of 
a guinea hen kept as a pet by a boy 
in Lakewood Heights, Georgia. The 
guinea hen really prefers popsicles, 
it was explained. A myna bird was 
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reported as choosing hamburgers, 
but his principal claim to fame was 
his habit of whistling at any and all 
blondes who wandered past the 
house. 

My favorite myna_ story comes 
from Savannah, where an importet 
had ordered a myna bird. When it 
arrived, he had forgotten who his 
customer was, and so he asked the 
local newspaper to tell their readers 
about his dilemma. The story didn’t 
get far—seems it was a printer on the 
newspaper staff who had ordered the 
exotic bird. 

P.S. They ran the story anyway. 

After food, reporters like to write 
most about the strange companions 
which are adopted by wild things. 
NEA, a news service, printed widely 
a picture of a mother cat, her five 
kittens, and a fledgling blue jay 
which she had adopted. An over 
sized collie adopted a baby sparrow 
in Yakima, Washington, and was 
duly photographed nuzzling its little 
charge. And in Phenix City, Ala- 
bama, a rooster pushed a hen off het 
nest, hatched the eggs, and took very 
good care of the baby chicks. 

Third choice of nature-reporters 
is the nesting habits of birds. Wrens 
are always good copy; they nest any 
where. Most recently, a housewile in 
Kentucky hung up a pair of hei 
husband's pants to dry on the line. 
Next thing she knew, a wren had 
nested in a fold of the trousers. The 
reporter did not explain why the 
pants were out there long enough for 
a bird to nest in them. 

Not all of the stories concern 
birds. There was a delightful tale 
with the ring of truth in it—about 
the man in Rahway, New Jersey who 
found two skunks under his porch. 
Betore he could decide what rem 
edy to apply, he had six skunks liv 
ing there! 

Perhaps the biggest of all news 
stories recently was made by the ele- 
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phant in Lewiston, Maine. When 
the heat wave became just too much 
for Babe, a 70-year-old elephant, she 
left the circus, went out to the main 
street, and lay down on her side to 
cool off. That was a trathe tie-up! 


In Indianapolis, Indiana, two 
ducks took over a tub of water which 
had been put out for a child by her 
fond mother. And just to show how 
much like humans animals can be, 
it was soberly reported by a pathol 
ogist in Atlantic City that parrots 
share a number of illnesses with 
their human masters — obesity was 
given as a common example. From 
Windsor, Vermont, came proof of a 
sort—a cat there is said to have 
caught the mumps from two chil 
dren in the same family—ol children, 
that is, not cats. 

Iwo more stories culled from 
a few months of reading the news 
papers, and this recital is complete 
The Air Force has declared war on 
pigeons, claiming they are so nu 
merous on runways at Maxwell Field 
in Montgomery, Alabama, that they 
constitute a real hazard to the ar 
riving and departing planes.* And 
in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, a sudden 
storm brought over an inch of rain 
in an hour. One reliable observe: 
said he saw a mother duck escorting 
her brood to higher ground. The 
headline was obvious: TOO WET 
FOR DUCKS. 


Out in Hollywood, the bird stories 
are naturally bigger and better than 
any place else. But all naturalists 
were glad to see that a cardinal was 
chosen to play a role in “The Desert 
Song” when it was being done in 
Technicolor. The script called for 
a nightingale, but the movie-makers 
decided that lovely bird was much 
too drab, and the bright cardinal 
got the call. 


Hollywood does some amazing 
tricks with birds. Thrilled with the 


idea of seeing Okelenokee Swamp 
in Georgia close-up, I went to see 
the film, “Lure of the Wilderness,” 
almost as soon as it was released. 
There were some good shots of ot 
ters, a Close-up of an alligator or two, 
and then one burst of white wings 
as a large flock of birds flew up from 
the swamp. The first glimpse was 
too short for me to identify the 
birds. They came back on the screen 
two or three times (always the same 
flocks, I suspected)—but each time | 
came no closer to identification. I'm 
not an expert on Georgia birdlife, 
but so much has been written about 
the birds of Okefenokee that I 
thought surely | would recognize 
them all, even on a movie screen. 
They weren't egrets, or herons, or 
ibises, or cranes — and they surely 
weren't any ducks I had ever known 
What were these white birds which 
flew up so dramatically? The film 
gave me no answer, and I left the 
theater feeling pretty much at a loss 
as an ornithologist. 


It wasn't until some weeks lates 
that I read the answer in a Holly 
wood news release. Most of the 
birds were pigeons! It seems that 
the Hollywood cameramen were not 
as successtul as some of our bird pho 
tographers, so they couldn't get the 
shot they wanted of wild, swamp 
birds. They simply went out and 
bought up every bird they could 
find in southern Georgia—most of 
them pigeons. Then, with cameras 
carelully focused, the birds were re 
leased. It made a beautiful shot, and 
it is doubtlul if those movie-goers, 
who don’t know one bird from an 
other, knew the difference. But to 
birders, like myself, these bits of un 
natural natural history, or halt 
truths, will always be disturbing 


hazard to planes whet 
reraft landing strips. For 
urcraft, see “Birds Have 
n Magazine lar 
he 
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Rhododendrons blooming in June near a mountain top. Photograph by Allen Rinehart. 


if you would like to go where naturalists still find 
plants and animals new to science, travel to the 
mountains of West Virginia. An authority on the 


natural history riches of that state describes an 


By Maurice Brooks 


YINCE the days of Catesby, Bart 
‘J ram, Pursh, and the Michauxs, 
the southern Appalachians — have 
been a happy-hunting-ground for 
biologists. Early plant explorers 
sought eagerly for its treasures, to 
the enrichment of European gar 
dens. It has been a great place tor 
“lost” plants shortia, box huckle 
berry, Fraser's sedge, and Buckley's 
phlox are examples— whose quest and 
rediscovery have added romance to 


the annals of botany 


It is still, and it will remain, a 
fertile field for biological explora 
tion. New plant species are con 
stantly being found. New species ol 
fish and new races of birds and mam 
mals are being described regularly 
Scarcely a year passes without the 
discovery and description of a new 
species or race of Plethodont sala 
mandetr 
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Colors of Flowering Trees and 


Shrubs 


In earliest spring, serviceberry, 
which grows at all elevations, begins 
to open its snowy-white flowers In 
rapid succession follow redbud, flow 
ering dogwood, silverbell, tringe 
tree, buckeyes of several species, paw 
paw, hawthorns, black haw, crab 
apple, wild plum, fire cherry, tulip 
poplar, magnolias, mountain ash, 
black locust, yellowwood, rose acacia, 
persimmon, black cherry, linden, 
sourwood, and Hercules’ club, all 
with showy blossoms. Not until De 
cember, when yellow flowers of witch 
hazel are fading, does the procession 
end. Long before this time, many 
trees and shrubs are loaded with 
brightly-colored fruits 

Flowering shrubs are also in pro 
tusion. Azaleas, rhododendrons, and 
mountain laurel are olten enor 


mously abundant. Spicebush, honey 


Appalachian 


suckles, Allegheny menzesia, vibur 
nums, chokeberries, leucothoes, sand 
myrtle, pepper bushes, hydrangea, 
spireas, St. John’'s-worts, androme 
das, and elders all add their color in 
season. 

This wide variety of forest trees 
and shrubs makes for autumnal col 
oration in an endless pattern of 
hues. A mountain slope in October 
is a colorist’s paradise, with its reds, 
pinks, purples, oranges, yellows and 
greens. Dwellers in the lowlands, 
where dust, smoke and fumes screen 
out the sun's rays, do not see such 
a spectacle as this. Even in winter 
there is still much color. Surprising 
numbers of trees and shrubs are 
broad-leaved evergreens. Deciduous 
hollies, mountain ash, sumacs, bit 
tersweet, wild grapes, viburnums, 
and dogwoods bear showy fruits. A 
nice provision of nature this, to set 
so bountiful a table for the swarms 
of autumn bird migrants. 
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In describing Gaudineer Knob, in 
the Cheat Range of Randolph and 
Pocahontas Counties, West Virginia, 
this mountain, fairly representative 
of the central unglaciated Appala- 
chian section, is becoming a mecca 
for outdoors people, and is my favor 
ite West Virginia peak. On its slopes 
from base to summit 22 species of 
wood warblers nest. Its forest types 
range trom hardwoods to spruce-fu 
wish, we can drive our cars 
to the summit, but we shall make 


the 11l-mile walk instead. In these 11 


It we 


miles we shall pass by animals and 
plants that one ordinarily finds scat 
tered from the Ohio Valley to Can 


ada, about 1,000 miles awav. 


“Southern” Animals and Plants 


We shall start our climb from a 
mountain valley on the west side of 
the Cheat ranges, at an elevation ol 
1800 feet 
lower slopes there is a comparatively 


oak hickory 


which ecologists know as 


In the valley and on the 
narrow belt of forest, 
the type 
Before its de 


central hardwoods. 


struction by blight, American chest 


nut was an important component 


of this forest. Oak-hickory woodlands 


Treasure 


i 


‘“ 


The northern flying squirrel lives in the coniferous forests on Gaudineer Knob. 
Photograph by L. CG. Kesteloo. 


reach their maximum development 


in the south-central portions of the 
United States, so this forest, and the 


life which it shelters, has a distinctly 
southern trait 

\mong the characteristic birds are 
Carolina wren, tulted titmouse, red 
bellied woodpecker, Carolina chicka 
dee, blue-gray gnatcatcher, cardinal, 
white-eyed — vireo, 


Bewick's wren, 


Louisiana water-thrush, yellow 
breasted chat, and worm-eating, c¢ 
Kentucky, and 
Bachman’s spar 


locally I he 


blers found in this forest type which 


rulean, prairie, 


hooded warble Ts 


rows breed only wat 


will also be lound in the spruce for 

ests of the summit are black-throated 

green and parula 
Shrubs and 


herbaceous plants, 


A typical highway in the West Virginia 

mountains. Photograph courtesy West 

Virginia Industrial and Publicity Com- 
mission, 
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butterilies and other insects, amphi 
bians, reptiles, and mammals include 
many species which have been con 
sidered “Carolinian.” And here is 
the really significant thing about this 
plants 
have their centers 


Without 
this, an 


section. Most species prese nt 
and animals alike 
of abundance southward 
lull realization of under 
standing of the region's ecology. is 
inpossible 


\s we 


hardwoods stratum we ente 


climb out of the central 
al broad 
belt of woodland which is represen 
tative of the most interesting and 
varied types to be found in the entire 
eastern deciduous forests This is a 


more primitive forest ino which no 


small group of species has assumed 


dominance. Instead, there are 20 o1 


> common forest’ trees, with per 


haps 20 others less common. Ecolo 
gists tell us that this rich and varied 
Dertiary 


forest developed in times 


in the Cumberland and = southern 


Allegheny plateaus, that it was rela 
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The white-eyed vireo builds its nest in the oak and hickory forest in the mountain 
valleys. Photograph by Karl H. Maslowski. 


tively unaflected by glaciation, and 
that it has persisted as the arch-type 
ol eastern deciduous stands 

Most of the birds which breed in 
the central hardwoods belt below 
are also to be found in this forest 
Joining them, however, are species 
ol more northern associations—rose 
blue-headed 


breasted grosbeak, 


(mountain) vireo, and chestnut 
black-throated blue, and 


Blackburnian warblers 


sided, 
Oven-birds 
indigo buntings, and wood pewees 
birds which will disappear before we 
reach the summit, are still abundant 

Next above this mixed woodland 
stand is a wide belt of what the 
forester calls “northern hardwoods,’ 
predominantly birch, beech and 
maple, with some basswood and 
black cherry This is’ the place de 
luxe tor spring wildilowers. Soils, 
built up of plant and animal resi 
dues through the ages, are fertile 
and well-watered. Trilliums, lilies, 
phloxes, anemones, hepaticas, and 
many more form a woodland carpet 
before the sun's advancing rays are 
shut off by expanding leaves above 

Despite its verdure and the rich 
ness of its spring flora, this forest 
stratum probably harbors fewer spx 
cies, both of plants and animals, 
than any other one on the moun 
tain. There are relatively few shrubs 
with conspicuous blossoms and edi 
ble fruits. One striking exception 
to this is the abundant waylarer’s 
bush, or alder-leaved  viburnum, 
whose pure white flowers appear in 
panicles in| April, whose red fruits 
are colored in late \ugust, and 
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whose foliage takes on a glowing 
shade of claret-pink in September 
Stull, the food tor animals is not 
sufhciently abundant, nor the nest 
ing sites lor birds sufficiently varied, 
to support as many specie Sas we en 
countered below, or as we will dis 


cover in the next stratum above 


“Northern” Animals and Plants 


In the birch-beech-maple lorest 


many bird species ol the lowlands 
have disappeared, and there is a 
much more conspicuous northern 


Blac k ( appre dl 


have replaced their Carolina rela 


element chickadees 


tives. Cardinals are generally absent, 


mal rose-breasted grosbeaks = are 
more abundant Least tlycatchers 
have taken — the place ol \ca 
dians. Veeries have joined wood 


thrushes in the evening chorus. Mag 


nolia warblers and juncos are present 
as nesting birds. In suitable open, 
brushy spots, mourning warblers 
have appeared. 

Ihe forest of northern hardwoods 
grows to the first crest of the Cheat 
Range, at 3,700 feet elevation. Top- 
ping this crest, our way leads over a 
rolling mountain plateau which we 
shall traverse for five or six miles. 
The change in vegetation, and in 
animal life, is abrupt. 

We have entered a mixed conifet 
ous-deciduous forest, where four tree 
species: red spruce, Canada hemlock, 
yellow birch, and red maple, pre 
dominate. There is a heavy shrub 
understory of rosebay rhododendron, 
mountain laurel and Canada yew. 
\round openings and in swampy 
places American mountain ash and 
mountain holly bear crops of bright 
fruits in autumn. Along streams are 
dense stands of long-stemmed holly, 
Ilex collina, a rare native of our 
southern mountains, whose large 
cherry-red fruits are borne on long 
pedicels. These fruits persist into 
December, to the enjoyment of birds 
and other wildlife. 

From the spruces purple finches 
warble, and along the streams north 
ern water-thrushes give their ringing 
songs. Winter wrens creep about the 
decaying spruce logs, and sing thei 
sustained, tinkling notes. Red-breast 
ed nuthatches, brown creepers and 
golden-crowned kinglets search tire 
lessly through the conitlers. Hermit 
and olive-backed thrushes join then 
voices with wood thrushes and vee 
ries. Ravens utter their hoarse notes, 
and, if he is lucky, the visitor may 
see a wild turkey as it skulks across 
the trail. tdi — 


Southern clintonia, a common plant on the lower slopes of Gaudineer Knob, in 


flower. Toward the sun 


mit, the northern clintonia takes its place. Photograph by 


the author. 


ST IO 2 


By Wendell Smith 


N the late tall of 1804, with two 
\lexander Wilson 
made a journey on foot trom Phil 
adelphia to Niagara Falls, as much 


COMPAanlons, 


to test his own strength and health, 
as to collect and study the birds he 
might find. His adventures on this 
trip he recorded in a lengthy poem, 

The Foresters,” 
lished in the then outstanding mag 
Other 
he wrote during this period were 
“The Solitary Tutor, The Os 
pre vy.’ “Rural Walk” and “The Blue 
Bird ‘a 

In “The World ol 

Wyck 
Wilson's 
print 


which was pub 


azine, Portfolio poems that 


Washington 
Irving,” Van Brooks says: 
“Alexander 


continuously in 


poems were 
throughout 
the nineteenth century in Scotland, 
and there was no better poet in 
America during the years in which 
he lived and died here (1794-1815)." 
Alexander Wilson was born in 
Paisley, Scotland, in 1766. He be 
came a weaver, but soon gave up 
this trade to peddle silks and mus 
lins. During this time he wrote and 
published poetry, which he = at 
tempted to sell with his more ma 
terial products. Written in much the 
same dialect style as Robert Burns,* 
one of Wilson’s poems, “Watty 
Veg,” is said to have sold more than 
100,000) copies within a tew weeks 
Wilson's 


caused him to come to America. Dut 


It was which 


poems 
ing a controversy between the weay 
ers and overseers of Paisley, he came 
to the defense of the tradesmen with 
satirical verse about the manutac 
turers. The times were tense with 
the feeling of uprising brought on 
bv the French Revolution, and the 
poet-weaver was fined, thrown in 
jail, and as a lasting insult forced 
to burn his satires on the steps ol 
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A SKETCH OF 


hevanden Wilson 


The “Father of American Ornithology” was once a poet and a good one. 


Drawing courtesy of American 
Philosophical Society 


Embittered and in poverty, Wil 
son sailed for America. Landing at 
Newcastle, Delaware, in July, 1794, 
Wilson walked north to Philadel 
phia. He was at once awed by the 
birds that he saw which were so 


much more colorful than those ol 


Drawings by Clara Hankins 


his native Scotland, and he shot a 
red-headed woodpecker the better to 
see its brilliant plumage 

In the vears following his arrival 
in’ America, Wilson worked as en 
graver, peddler, surveyor and school 
teacher in New Jersey and. eastern 
Pennsylvania. It was not until he 
took a school at Gray's Ferry, neat 
Philadelphia, that the search tor his 
true vocation was realized 


Not lat 


schoolhouse where Wilson 


from the littl stone 
taught, 
was the home and gardens of the 
Quaker William = Bart 


** ‘Though Bartram was much 


botanist, 
ram 
older, being in his sixties, a lasting 
friendship developed between the 
two men. The almost saintly old 
botanist wasn't long in discovering 
that the moody Wilson was living 
too much within himselt. He inte 
ested Wilson in drawing, giving him 
prints of flowers to copy 

Wilson sketched mammals, flow 
ers and birds by candlelight alter his 
daytime teaching chores were fin 
ished, and he filled his room = with 
live opossums, squirrels, snakes, liz 
birds. Kven his 


ards and pupils 


brought him subjects to draw—mice, 
frogs and a basket full of crows 

In a letter to Bartram expressing 
appreciation to his teacher, Wilson 
wrote 

I contess that | was always 
an enthusiast in my admuration of 
the rural scenery of Nature; but, 
since your example and encourage 
ment have set me to attempt to imi 
tate her productions, | see new beau 
tics in every bird, plant, or flower, 
| contemplate.” 

Gradually Wilson's interest mai 
rowed to birds and in 1803, the plan 
to produce the “American Ornithol 
ogy” formed in his mind. At the 


time Wilson knew the names of few 


of the birds he drew, but with the 
aid of Bartram, who had listed 215 
species in his “Travels,” he soon 
became well acquainted with those 
in the immediate area 

In 1806, Wilson resigned his teach 
ing position to accept an editorship 
Ree'’s New 


Samuel 


with Cyclopedia being 
published by 


Philadelphia 


idea to Bradtord who agreed to pub 


Bradford of 
Wilson presented his 
lish the “Ornithology.” Spurred by 
his new freedom and increased earn 
ings, Wilson worked feverishly on 
his project. 

In September, 1808, the first vol 
ume of the “American Ornithology” 
appeared. With drawn by 
Wilson and engraved by Alexandet 
Lawson, the volume far surpassed 
anything of its kind published in 
America up to that time. But as the 


plates 


quality of the book was high, so also 


was its price, which tor the propose d 
10 volumes was $120 


SHORTLY after the volumes’ ap 
pearance, Wilson set out on a trip 
through New England in search ol 
On his re 
remained 


“birds and subscribers.” 
turn to Philadelphia he 
but a few days belore he set olf 
again, this time on a three-month 
journey by horseback to Savannah. 
By the time he reached his desti 
nation in March, 1809, he had 250 
subscribers and had thus far visited 
“every town ol 
150 miles of the Atlantic coast.” But 
his travels were not without thei 
toll, for when he arrived back in 
Philadelphia by boat, Wilson had 
spent all his savings 

In January, 1810, Wilson began 


importance within 


his longest and most ambitious jour 
ney, from Philadelphia to New On 
leans, to increase his list of subscrib 
ers and to collect more birds. Travel 
ing by stage and on foot to Pitts 
burgh, he started down the Ohio 
River in an open skiff. It was near 
Pittsburgh that he took the first of 
four snowy 
trip. Long 
Reach (above Marietta, Ohio), Cin 
cinnati, and Bardstown, Kentucky. 

After the first day on the river, ice 


owls recorded on the 


The others he saw at 


floes disappeared and gave way to 
open water which he shared with 
Kentucky boats laden with supplies 
and passengers for the West. At 
night, Wilson stayed in cabins and 
villages along the riverbank, and of 


his starting again at dawn, he writes, 
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in the more solitary places, the 
big horned owl made a most hide 
ous hollowing, that echoed among 
the mountains.” He heard cardinals 
singing along the shore, and occa 
sionally saw kingfishers fly by 
On March 5, 1810, at the mouth 
ol the Scioto in a violent storm, the 
Scottish ornithologist saw a flock of 
Carolina 
Marietta had told him that 
were sometimes, though rarely, seen 
there.” Wilson saw other flocks neat 
the Miami, and at Big Bone Lick, 
Kentucky, he found “great numbers”’ 
Here he shot several and 


paroquets. A resident of 
“they 


of them 
wounded one which he captured and 
tamed. This little bird continued on 
the trip with Wilson and was his 
sole companion for hundreds of 
miles 
Writing in his “American Orni 
thology,”” Wilson described the range 
of the paroquet, or Carolina “par 
rot,’ as the interior of Louisiana, the 
shores of the Mississipp! and Ohio 
Rivers, and their tributary waters, 
even beyond the Illinois River to 
Lake Michigan. It was chiefly resi 
dent in all these places. “Eastward 
of the great range of the Alle 
gheny” he said, “it is seldom seen 
farther north than Maryland; 
though straggling parties have been 
occasionally observed among the val 
leys of the Juniata; and, according 
to some, even 25 miles to the north 
west of Albany, in the state of New 


His remarks on the characteristics 
of the paroquet seem to offer a good 
explanation of its extinction. “Hav 
ing shot down a number,” he writes 

“the whole flock swept repeat 
edly around their prostrate com 
panions, and again settled on a low 


tree, within 20 yards of where I 


At each successive discharge 
the affection of the survivors 
seemed to increase; for, after a tew 
circuits around the place, they again 
alighted near me... .” 

On the banks of the Miami River 
in Ohio, Wilson first saw the mag 
nolia warbler, which he called the 
black and yellow warbler. He again 
saw the magnolia along the Missis- 
sippi at Fort Adams. 

At Louisville, Wilson sold his skiff, 
which he had named the Ornithol- 
ogist. The man who bought it 
thought Wilson had given the skiff 
a droll Indian name. Looking at the 
name, the new owner said, “Some 
old chief or warrior, | suppose?” 

It was at this time (in March 
1810) that Wilson had his histori- 
cally famous meeting with John 
James Audubon. With his tame 
paroquet on his shoulder and his 
portfolio of bird drawings under his 
Wilson entered Audubon’s 
country store in Louisville and 
showed Audubon his life histories 
accounts and drawings of birds. 


stood. 


W ison told Audubon that this 
was the first of 10 volumes of his 
“American Ornithology.” “It shall 
contain,” he said, “the life histories 
and portraits of all the birds in 
America.” Audubon then showed 
his own portraits of birds to the 
equally surprised Wilson. Never sus- 
pecting that another man was en- 
gaged in serious studies of birds, 
Wilson asked the young storekeeper if 
he expected to publish his work. The 
idea it seems had never before oc- 
curred to Audubon, who might have 
subscribed to Wilson’s book had his 
own business not suffered from long 
hours spent in collecting and paint 
ing. 

Iwo days later they wandered the 
surrounding woods together, but it 
is doubtful if at the time either took 
the other’s ornithological pursuits 
too seriously. With but one brief ex- 
ception, this was the only meeting 
of these two men whose interests 
were so much akin, but whose pet 
sonalities differed so greatly. 

After several days in Louisville 
and his meeting with Audubon, Wil 
son continued his journey overland. 
Near Frankfort, Kentucky, he ob- 
served a flight of passenger pigeons 
which taok nearly six hours to pass 
overhead. “They were flying,” he 
wrote, “with great steadiness and 
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rapidity, at a height beyond gun 
shot, in several strata deep. . . . From 
right to left, far as the eye could 
reach, the breadth of this vast pro- 
extended, seeming 
where equally crowded. Curious to 


cession every- 
determine how long this appearance 
took out my 
and sat down to observe 


would continue, I 
watch 
them. It was then half past one. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon 
. the living torrent above my head 
seemed as numerous and extensive as 
ever. after this I 
them, in large bodies, that contin 


Long observed 


ued to pass... all moving in the same 
southeast direction, till after six in 
the evening.” 


Hi: estimated the flock to contain 
at least 2,230,272,000 individuals. 
\ few weeks later in mid-April, 
Danville, Kentucky, Wilson 
passed the breeding place of this 
great flock. 


below 


The area it covered was 
three miles wide and 40 miles long. 
very tree was loaded with nests, 
and in one there were over 90. 

As he traveled south through the 
blossoming woodlands, he began to 
see warblers coming north on thei 
spring migrations. Between Lexing 
ton and Nashville, Wilson discovered 
three new warblers and named them 
for Kentucky, Tennessee, and Nash 
ville. Here also he saw cerulean and 
parula warblers which he had first 
discovered near Philadelphia. 

In the cave country of the Ken 
tucky barrens, he noted grouse, Vin 
ginia rails, nighthawks, whip-poot 
wills, and prairie warblers. 

Beyond Nashville, he entered the 
wilderness and Indian country. He 
slept in the huts of the Chickasaws 
and was pleased to see the gourds 


they hung about their camps for 


martins to nest in. Then leading his 
horse through the mire of swamps 
and cane breaks, he fell victim of 
fever and dysentery and nearly died 
Finally on May 18, he reached the 
Mississippi at Natchez. While stay 
ing at a plantation rear there he 
discovered and named the Missis 
sippl kite 

His pockets crammed with scores 
of bird skins, he made his way south 
to New Orleans. In 17 days in this 
city, Wilson succeeded in getting 60 
subscribers to his work, before he 
took passage on a ship for New York. 
The total number of subscribers he 


gathered from his canvassing tours 
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came to 458, and included Thomas 
Jefferson, Gouverneur Morris, De 
Witt Clinton, James Monroe, Gen- 
eral Wilkerson, Benjamin West, and 
most of the important college li 
braries in the East. 

From I8I1 to 1812, Wilson lived 
constantly at the Bartram 
homestead near Philadelphia, where 


almost 


in the quiet of the garden he com 


posed six more volumes ol the “On 
nithology.” 
made many short trips to the head 
waters of the Lehigh and Schuylkill 
Rivers, in the Blue 
Mountain regions. His discoveries 


During this period he 


Pocono and 


which can be credited to these areas 


are the solitary sandpiper, bay 
breasted warbler and pine siskin 
Wilson also visited the New Jersey 
coast around Cape May and Great 
usually in the com 
Ord, who later 
In all 
Atlantic 


coast. The last of these was in the 


ik gg Harbor, 
pany of George 
completed the “Ornithology.” 


he made six trips to the 


early summer of 1813, when he spent 
more than four weeks at the shore 
collecting material on water birds 
for the eighth volume 
Some of the birds he discovered 
on the coast of New Jersey were the 
American knot, gull-billed tern, fish 
crow, and northern seaside sparrow. 
On August 25, 1813, in his forty 
eighth year, Alexander Wilson died 
of a recurrence of dysentery. His 


work still incomplete and reduced in 


his last days to coloring his own 
plates as a means of livelihood, Wil 
son's life ended in poverty. He did 
not die without honor and recogni- 
tion, however, for in his last years 
he was chosen a member of the 
Society of Artists of America and 
elected to membership in the Amet 
ican Philosophical Society. 

Wilson was by no means a great 
artist, but he had a gift for accuracy 
and his writings set the style for 
much that was later written on birds. 
Much of this writing technique he 
owed to William Bartram, to which 
he added his own poetic charm. 
Through his writings and personal 
contacts, he tried to dispel supersti 
tious and erroneous ideas about the 
destructive feeding habits of birds 
He examined the stomachs of the 
specimens he took and wherever pos 
sible pleaded for the conservation of 
birds. 
vellow-billed 

from the 
circumstance of destroying such num 


Writing on the 
cuckoo, Wilson states, * 
bers of very noxious larvae, they 
prove themselves the friends of the 
farmer, and are highly deserving of 
his protection.” And in) summing 
up arguments about the good done 
by ivory-billed woodpeckers in feed- 
ing on insects Wilson wrote 

“Until some effectual preventive 
or more complete mode of destruc 
tion can be devised against these 
[tree-eating] insects, and their lat 
vae, | would humbly suggest the 
propriety of protecting, and receiv 
ing with proper gratitude, the se 
vices of this and the whole tribe of 


wood pec kers 


7 . 
WU ILSON’s “American Ornithol 


ogy” contained the portraits of 262 


species of which more than 30 were 
new to science. His discoveries not 
already mentioned include the gos 
hawk, 
back, ruddy duck, mourning warbler, 
Savannah 


black-billed cuckoo, canvas 


sparrow, song sparrow, 
held sparrow and long-billed marsh 
wren. 

His “American Ornithology,” to 
gether with Audubon’'s “Ornitholo 
gical Biographies,” brought the study 
American 


science for professional and amateun 


of birds into the field of 


ornithologists alike. For the trails 
he broke, the barriers he crossed, 
and the work he left, Alexander Wil- 
son will be remembered as the Fa- 
ther of American Ornithology 


Threat to the Condors 


Last November the California Fish and Game Com 
mission granted a permit to the San Diego Zoo, based 
upon a unanimously adopted resolution reading, 
“Moved that under the authority contained in Section 
45 of the Fish and Game Code, the application of the 
San Diego Zoological Society for permit to trap and 
cage one pair of California condors tor propagation 
purposes be approved, with the stipulation that no 
young birds are to be released in the wild and that 
California zoological institutions be given first choice 
of any young birds which may be available.” 

Some two years ago the San Diego Zoo likewise 
applied for and obtained a permit from the above 
Commission. It related to the capture of two young 
birds from the nest. At that time, as also last No 
vember, the U.S. Forest Service, the University ol 
California, and the Society urged the Commission not 
to issue the permit. Two years ago they succeeded in 
gaining the cooperation of the Zoo which did not make 
use of the permit then issued. Not only was it argued 
that the taking of any wild condors would seriously 
threaten the survival of this species, of which only 
some 60 are estimated to be alive, and which appar 
ently produce only about five young per annum, but 
also that, when and if young birds were successfully 
produced in captivity and later released in the wild, 
their chances of survival would be very slight indeed 
It seems very strange that the Zoo and the Commis 
sion having been on notice for some two years as to 
the attitude of the Forest Service, the University, and 
the Society, and knowing of their joint effort in recent 
years to assure the survival of the California condor 
as a wild species, would have sought and granted an 
other permit in| 1952 

The Forest Service announced that it would not 
allow the use of the permit within the boundaries of 
the condor refuge in the Los Padres National Forest, 
in which practically all the living condors nest. The 
trapping experiment has therefore been carried out 
on private lands just outside those boundaries and, 
at this writing, it can be said that fortunately the ex 
periment has been without success. Representations 
were made by the Zoo that it would not conduct the 
experiment during the breeding season of the condors, 
but it has been doing so. 

This situation has resulted in considerable fturot 
in California and would seem quite sure to result, no 
matter what the merits of the arguments of contending 
points of view, in a substantial loss of goodwill by 
the Zoo and of prestige by the Commission. The source 
of the dithculty does not lie in the law, but in the 
attitude of the Commission and the Zoo 


Whooping Cranes Shot 


Sad to relate, two cases ol illegal shooting of whoop 


ing cranes during their migration last fall are known, 
without anv information as to who shot them. One was 


THE PRESIDENT 


picked up near Sharon, Kansas and flown to the 
\ransas Wildlife Refuge in Texas in the hope that 
it might survive with appropriate medical treatment. 
\lmost at that same time, a telegram came from 
Regina, Saskatchewan, “Have a live injured whoop- 
ing crane. Immature. Wing tip off. Knee badly dam- 
aged. Will try to force feed.” This bird was flown to 
the Aransas Refuge. Both birds died. 

The official count of wild whooping cranes at or 
near the Aransas Refuge, Texas, in December was 21, 
so that it would appear that, together with the two 
captive birds at the Audubon Park Commission’s zoo 
in New Orleans, there are only 23 now in existence. 
This season the wild birds apparently only brought 
back two young of the year from the North. 

It now seems increasingly clear that the principal 
cause of recent depletion of wild whooping cranes has 
been illegal shooting, primarily while the birds are 
on migration, 

The Whooping Crane Report, written by Robert 
P. Allen and issued by the Society, is meeting with 
exceedingly favorable reviews. We are grateful to the 
many individuals and organizations that helped 
finance this report, including the Pan-American Sec 
tion of the International Bird Protection Committee. 


Flamingo Dividends 


Recently Robert P. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen F. 
Briggs and your President, visited Nassau, Bahamas 
to help turther stimulate interest in support of the 
Society for the Protection of the Flamingo in the Ba 
hamas. Last spring, as you may remember, the wild 
flock at Inagua, Bahamas succeeded in raising some 
1,000 young. Two wardens were on the job protecting 
the nesting colony. Therefore, it was happy news that 
on or about the first of February a flock of some 500 
flamingos appeared on Andros, where they used to 
nest in considerable numbers. It seems quite likely 
that this event constitutes, in effect, a dividend on the 
efforts of the Bahaman society in furnishing protection 
at Inagua. Should the Andros colony now be restored, 
it would seem likely that in due course many feeding 
flamingos may again be seen in Florida Bay, as in the 
days of Audubon. The portion of that Bay most suit 
able for their feeding is now included within the Ever 
glades National Park and so fully protected. 


Klamath Refuges 


Just before Secretary of the Interior Chapman left 
othce in January, he signed a directivé with relation 
to the contlict in land use in the Klamath Basin on 
the Oregon-California line. You will remember that 
your President, in 1951, made a special investigation, 
at the instance of the Department of the Interior, 
and submitted to the Secretary a report with recom- 
mendations designed, if put into effect, to perma 
nently establish minimum boundaries for federal wild 
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life refuges in the area, grant the Fish and Wildlife 
Service complete jurisdiction within those boundaries, 
and halt the reclamation and homesteading of any 
portions of such minimum refuges. The recommen 
dations also involved control of water for the refuges 
when and when not desired by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Untortunately the recent directive did not come to 
grips with the principal issues involved or establish 
any final settlement. It granted the homesteading 
of some 6,700 acres of what had been refuge lands, 
but it did provide that, beginning with 1954, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, rather than the Bureau ol 
Reclamation, will have exclusive jurisdiction over all 
leasing of agricultural lands within the refuge boun 
daries. 

This situation will undoubtedly require, in due 
course, the attention ol the new Secretary ol the 
Interior. 


New York State Plumage Bill 


When the Federal Tariff Act was amended last July 
with regard to the paragraphs dealing with importa 
tion of wild bird plumage (see p. 240, July-August 
1952 issue of Audubon Magazine), portions of the ex 
isting New York State law became non-conforming. 
Moreover, in April, 1951 many provisions of the ex 
isting New York State law, dealing with the handling 
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President of the National Audubon Society 


of filed inventories of such plumage that were on 
hand in 1941, became obsolete. 

Therefore the feather industry and your Society, 
after consultation with ofhcials of the New York State 
Conservation Council, joined in recommending an 
amendment designed to conform the State law to the 
Federal Tariff Act as amended, and to eliminate the 
obsolete sections of the existing law. The bill was in 
troduced by the respective chairmen of the Con 
servation Committees of the State Legislature. It was 
passed by both houses and signed by the Governor. 


Our New Home 


Beginning on January 23 last, move of the Society's 
headquarters was made trom 1000 to 1130 Fifth 
\venue. It may interest you to know that this required 
moving 40 van-loads of material. We are now happily 
established in the new quarters, although it will be 
months before we are really settled and the public 
rooms, as distinct from the offices, ready for inspection. 
It is anticipated that a house-warming will be staged 
in the fall. 


Convention 


Annual Convention of the 
14-17 inclusive 
with the annual meeting 


The dates of the 49th 
Society next fall will be November 
Saturday through Tuesday 
of members on the 17th. 


The Inagua flamingos are wild birds with littl fear of man. These fed 
unconcernedly in the near presence of the photographer, Stephen F. Briggs. 
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Photo-etching 
of a young naturalist. 


BEFORE— Jack-in-the-pulpit photograph. 


' 


PHOTO-CLhiN 


Photographs and etchings by the author. 


By William J. Jahoda 


| AVE you some photographs of 

flowers, birds, or some other 
subjects, that you would like to 
change from mere photographs to 
pictures that really arouse interest? 
If so, try your hand at photo-etching. 

Phe materials needed are tew and 
inexpensive lo begin with, you 
need your photograph. This should 
be a size large enough to work with, 
preferably an 8x 10, of dull finish 
that will take ink. A_ photograph 
with a glossy finish will work if 
you rub the photograph with talcum 
before inking; if vou have a baby 
in the house, use some baby powder 


on it, for it will work just as well 


Next the pens: a fine quill point, 
a medium point, and a broad point 
are all you'll need. You can actually 
do a good job with only a medium 
pen, using the back or edge of the 
point to get the desired line thick- 
nesses. For ink, you'll need water- 
prool India ink. 

The inking itself is, of course, the 
most important and most difficult 
job. Don’t expect too much of yout 
first attempts, but with a little prac- 
tice a surprisingly nice piece of work 
will result. The secret is to ink heavy 
iest where the photograph is dark 
est, and lightly, or not at all, where 
the photograph is lightest. 

Straight lines alone may be used, 
simply varying the spacing or thick 


{FTER—Jack-in the-pulpit etching. 
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to give light on 
the 


nesses of the lines 
shadow effect; the 
jack-in-the-pulpit that illustrates this 
article shows some of this technique. 
Or, il 


lines 


etching of 


the desire is yours, curl youn 
as much as you wish, and the 
look the 


\ combination ol 


result may picture of the 
young naturalist. 
about any stroke your pen can make 
may end up in something like the 
etching of the spring peeper, where 
curl, and 


a picture ol eve 


straight line, curve, dot 


combine to form 
catching charm. 
lesson in art 


Since this is not a 


technique, we'll leave you to your 


and 
the 


pen and ink experimentation, 


continue to the next step of 
process. 

After 
of the photographic image, so that 
the ink alone remains on the paper. 
Most articles on photo-etching will 
tell you how to make a reducer from 


potassium ferrocyanide. Not only is 


the inking, comes clearing 


this solution a potent poison, but as 


far as I can see it, it is a needless 
and relatively slow step in the proc 
ess of photo-etching, as you have to 
mix betore use. My 


reducer is right in our medicine cabi 


solutions just 


net: it is in the iodine bottle. 

Put enough water into a dish or 
tray so that it will cover your print 
thoroughly. Use enough iodine to 
make the water the weak 
tea; a specific formula isn’t necessary, 
as I’ve gotten equally good results 
from solutions of varying strengths. 
The stronger the solution, the more 
the clearing of the photo- 


color of 


rapid 
graphic image. 

Place your print, image up, into 
the tray and rock it gently to wash 
the print with solution. Your photo 
graphic image will fade before your 
eyes, leaving only the ink image on 
a deep blue paper. Don't let the color 
change scare you, as we'll get rid of 
that in a minute. 

After your photographic image is 


completely removed, transfer your 
print to another tray, in which you 


photographic 
“hypo” or acid fix. This 
will remove the color from the print, 
ink etching standing 
a white background. 


have a solution of 


solution 


leaving your 
out boldly on 

Wash the print thoroughly with 
water for at least one-half hour to 
remove all traces of hypo, dry thor- 
between blotters, and you 


oughly 
have a picture that will be some 
thing you should be proud of. 
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Spring peeper photograph. 


Spring peeper etching. 


Audubon Junior Club members from Sid- 

well Friends School, Washington, D. C., 

watch Park Naturalist Maurice Sullivan feed 

pintails, mallards, and other ducks at 

Roaches Run Bird Sanctuary at north end 

of airport, just off Mt. Vernon Memorial 
Highway. 


Club members of Sidwell Friends School 
attract birds by hanging berries, suet, and 
slices of apple on a pine tree. 
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Cut Down 


By Meredith S. Buel 
| AIRLESS HARRY would 
have lost more than his tail if 
watchful Davey Essex hadn't rushed 


to his rescue 

Phe bob-tailed chipmunk is now 
happy behind the Essex retrigera 
tor, a nest of his own choosing be 
cause of the warming motor Kleven 
year-old Davey came to the rescue 
after a hungry cat had pounced on 


the unfortunate animal. He nursed 
back to health 


Harry 


when the badly chewed tail lost its 


his new-found pet 
and dubbed it Hairless 
hair and finally tell off 
Davey is the son of Mr. and Mrs 
Joseph \I Park, 
Mad. Already, he has a deep teeling 


for the creatures ol the torest 


Essex, University 


some 
thing brought to him through the 
Audubon Junior Clubs 

There are many cases similar to 
Hairless Harry's 
Washington area have shel 


Scores olf members 


in the 


tered injured animals or patched 


up birds 


And ( lub 


programs have made 


~~ 
- 


~ 
a 


Audubon 
Junior Clubs 


Vandalism 


the entire outdoors their classroom 
and playground. Children are taught 
that nature operates like a team, 
living thing depending on 
others for the most important vic 


survival. They learn that 


each 


tory of all 
from soil and moisture grows, say, 
the holly tree, which provides food 
and shelter for birds. 

formed in 
Camp Fire 


Audubon clubs = are 


schools, Scout troops, 
Girl groups, Sunday schools, junior 
garden clubs and 4-H clubs. Leaders 
are usually parents, teachers, youth 
directors and camp counselors. 
There are about two dozen Met 
ropolitan Area clubs, with anywhere 
from lO to 90 members. 
are the Audubon Society of the Dis 
trict of Columbia and National 
Capital Parks. The children, rang 
ing in age trom 7 through II, are 
led by Miss Ruth Strosnider, chai 
man of the Audubon’s Society's Chil 
dren’s Committee, and Park Natu 


ralist Maurice Sullivan. 


‘| sOnsoTs 


Members here have an Audubon 
Junior Club Council, the onlv one 
ol its kind in the United Sates 
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University Park School Junior Club members open the window to offer Davey Essex, 11, University Park School student, finds 
the birds a feast on cake. The “bird cake,” made of suet, raisins, nuts, out about the proper feeding and care of a chipmunk. 
seeds, and ground meat, with a peanut butter icing, celebrates the 42nd His bobtailed, pet chipmunk, which Davey rescued 

anniversary of the Audubon Junior Clubs. from a cat, lives behind his family’s refrigerator. 


Once a month they meet in the Na with excitement when wasps began lators, lawyers, doctors, scientists and 
tional Museum auditorium to ex emerging from their paper home many other prominent citizens are 
change ideas. They discuss nature into the warm room. Mrs. Elsie listed in their roll books of the past 
hikes, twig collections, mammal and Allen, sixth grade teacher and club The program, club officials say, 
bird foods, feeding stations, paint sponsor, restored order and had the actually goes further than giving 
ing and drawing wildlife scenes and early arrivals bottled immediately. children a knowledge and apprecia 
how to make electric bird namers She was helped by Gary Forsyth, 11, tion of the outdoors. It also cuts 
and clay models, as well as build of University Park, who deftly picked down vandalism. 
feeding devices and birdhouses. I up the stragglers by their heads and “Boys and girls who learn to love 
lustrated talks and nature movies dropped them into a jar “without nature and its beauty aren't going 
also are on the agenda. getting stung once.” to kill birds and other animals wan 
During the winter, the school Phe Audubon Junior clubs, dur tonly, destroy nesting places and hack 
room takes on a woodland look and ing their 42-year history, have en at trees and pull up flowers,” Mi 
many of its hibernating occupants rolled nearly 10 million members, Sullivan says. “A fundamental rea 
get spring fever. At University Park some from as far away as Australia son for the clubs is to build a bette: 


School, for instance, pupils buzzed and South Africa. Present-day legis citizen.” 


Working on nature projects in the classroom. Students Naturalist Maurice Sullivan tells sixth-grade club members at 
drill holes in bird-feeding sticks (rear), look at a paper Giddings School how birds live, and how to attract them. Student, 
nest of the white-faced hornet (foreground), while a standing at left, holds feeding stick, and student at right holds 
boy (right) is engrossed in his coilection of ants. electric bird-namer. 
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our flying mammals OF THE NIGHT 


Superstitions about bats do not die 
easily. An experienced scientist 
tells us the truth about the brown 


bat and some of its relatives. 


By Hartley H. T. Jackson 
LMOST a paradox, it is a tact 
that on some of our coldest } 


winter days in the northern states 
a hibernating bat will awaken, leave 
its roost, and fly about. On cold days, 
more heat in our homes may “warm 
up” the bat's roosting place, espe 
cially if it is near a chimney. This 
warmth sometimes awakens the ani 
mal from its slumber, and it becomes 
active. 

Thirty-six years ago in Washing 
ton, D. C., on one of our more se 
vere winter days (February 5, 1917) 
when the temperature was 10 degrees 
above zero at noon, and the wind 
high and blustering, I saw a brown 
bat fly past my office window in the 
National Museum. It alighted on a 
building nearby where it sat ex 


posed to the full blast of the cold 
wind, The bat appeared to be suf 
fering intensely. It remained quiet 
a moment, hunched up with its 
wing membranes protecting its sides, 


then ran along the ledge two o1 
three feet, and rested. It continued 
to do this for several minutes, and 


when it flew, it alighted on a cement 
sidewalk. I went out-of-doors, picked 
it up, and brought the half-dormant 
creature into my office where the 
warmth almost instantly revived it 
It remained in my office for several 
days, but disappeared one night, 
probably having found in some 
other part of the building a suitable 
cranny in which it could finish its 
winter sleep. 

Bats are usually active only at 
night or during twilight hours, al 
though some species, on rare occa 


The author holds a brown bat (right) 

by one of its wings to exhibit its ears, 

mouth, and underparts, With gentle and 

kind treatment, bats become quite tame 

and tractable, but do not usually thrive 

in captivity. Photograph courtesy U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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sions, fly about on dark days or just 


before twilight. In summer the 
brown bat comes out rather late in 
the evening, usually near the last ol 
the twilight period when it is some 
times difficult to distinguish it in 
the darkness. Its flight is compara 
tively steady for a bat, yet even this 
species abruptly changes its course, 
ducks and dives, and sometimes 
turns complete somersaults in the 
air. Its rapid wingbeats, three a sec 
ond, propel it at good speed tor 
short distances, yet one might ex 
pect such expenditure of energy to 


produce better results. In ability to 


catapult, dodge, and turn quickly in 
Hight, the bat surpasses most birds. 
The brown bat may frequently be 
seen on a summer evening, if the 
light and background are favorable, 
flying high over some watercourse 01 
meadow, or around clearings in a 
woodland. Not infrequently it enters 
a building through an open door o1 
window. Several times I have seen 
one in a theater, as its form flitted in 
front of a motion-picture screen 

In alighting, the brown bat, with 
its wing extended, catches with its 
hook-like claws on the thumbs, the 
surface of whatever it alights upon, 


<-Brown bat in flight. Photograph by H,. E, Edgerton. 


Bats are usually active only at night or at twilight. Sometimes they will fly about 
on dark, cloudy days. Photograph of sun setting by Hugo H. Schroder. 


clasps the object with its hind feet, 
folds its wings, and then hangs head 
downward. Not a comfortable posi 
tion, one might think, nevertheless 
a bat thus pendant will rest or sleep 
for hours. Once in a great while 


some of the shrub-dwelling bats, 
such as the red bat, attempt to rest 
in plants that produce sticky burs, 
when tragedy may result. Several 
cases are known where a bat has 
been caught in a burdock plant and 
has starved to death 

Many persons sull cling to the 
silly idea that bats are likely to fly 
into their hair. One might as well 
lear being burnt by the moon's rays 
lor bats, of all animals, are adapted 
so as not to strike objects acciden 
tally. Another prevailing and erro 
neous belief is that bats carry “ver 
min,” more particularly, bedbugs 
Bats, like most animals, are some 
times infested with certain insect 
parasites. One of these is an insect 
that does resemble a bedbug, but not 
one of the parasites of bats is of a 
kind that annoys man. 

sats difler markedly trom othe 
mammals in their ability to fly. The 
digits of their forelimbs are greatly 
lengthened and form a support tor 
each wing membrane—a thin, flexi 
ble, yet leathery skin which extends 
from the hindlimbs and the sides of 
thei 
“fingers” and the front of their fore 
arms. In 


their bodies to the tips of 


contrast to the long, 


slender, clawless fingers, a bat’s 
thumbs are short, rather heavy, and 


end in hook like claws. 


In all bats, the hindlimbs are so 
rotated that the knees project back 
ward instead of forward, as our knees 
do. In most bat species, their hind 
limbs and tails are connected by a 
skin membrane somewhat similar to 
their wing membranes. The breast 
bones and breast muscles used in fly 
ing are large compared to the hind 
limbs which are small. The ear conch 
ol the bat has a prominent slender, 
nternal lobe called the “tragus,”’ 
and many species have growths of 


skin about the nose, which make 


them appear grotesque 


Their German name “‘fledermaus” 
and the French term “chauve-souris,” 
both literally translated  ‘“‘flying 
mouse,” indicate a common miscon 
ception as to the relationships of the 
bat to other animals. It 1s not closely 
related to any of the mice, but is 


related to shrews and moles 


Bats live in most of the temper 
ate and tropical regions of the world 
They do not like intense cold, and 
are most numerous in the warmet 
climates. A number of the species 
feed almost exclusively on insects 
One kind of tropical American bat 
eats small fishes, which it captures 
at the surface of the water. Another 
group of bats, known as the vampire 
bats that live in South and Central 
America, suck the blood of cattle, 
horses, and other large animals. In 
the warmer regions of the Old 
World, more especially in the East 
Indian region, one finds many spe 
cies of fruit-eating bats. These ani 
mals, generally known as fruit bats 
but sometimes called flying foxes, 
sleep in large colonies, hanging in 
trees during the daytime, but fly 
about at night in search of fruiting 
trees. Some of the large fruit bats 
have a wing expanse of nearly five 
feet. 

The commonest of our larger bats 
of the United States is the brown 
bat or house bat. From its nose to 
the tip of its tail it is slightly more 
than four inches long, and its wing 
expanse 1S about one foot. Really 
a tiny animal compared with a big 
fruit bat, it is large when compared 
with some of the smaller American 
bats. Frequently it is called the big 


brown bat, to distinguish it from 


another species known as the little . 


brown bat. Cinnamon-brown in gen 
eral color tone, with the underparts 
somewhat paler, the wings dusky, 
and the face and ears touched with 
blackish, it is not conspicuously 
marked. Most of North America ts 
its home, but like other bats it does 
not live in the arctic regions 


Bats build no nests, nor do they 
have dens like those of many othe 
mammals. A dark nook or cranny 
in the cornice of some building, or 
a retreat behind a shutter, may be 
the home olf the brown bat, or it may 


sleep during the daytime behind a 


loose clapboard, a piece of building 
paper on the side of a barn ot house, 
or even in back ot a loose prece ol 
bark on a dead tree. It also lives in 
caves where it rests, clinging to the 


walls and ceilings or in rock crevices 


Even though the brown bat has no 
fixed home, it nevertheless has some 
what of a “homing instinct,” and 
often returns night after night to 
the same roosting place. Frequently 


a colony of bats persists for years in 
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the same location, then again the 
colony mav suddenly move, vanish- 
ing apparently without cause or rea 
son. When the cold of autumn and 
winter comes on, the brown bat usu 
ally seeks a sheltered nook in a build 
ing or cave, and falls into its winter 
sleep, or hibernation. A few brown 
bats migrate short distances to cli 
mates more favorable for them, but 
the bats that commonly migrate be 
long mostly to other species that 
dwell in trees and shrubs. 

The brown bat feeds exclusively 
on insects, which it catches while on 
the wing, seizing them in its mouth. 
Olten on a summer evening, some 
times in our larger cities, you may 
see this bat hovering and dodging 
about a street light, capturing in 
Little 
discrimination or choice does it dis 


sects attracted by the glow. 
play, but snatches whatever insect 
ol appropriate size passes its way, 
either bug, moth, beetle, or fly. 
'hrow a small pale stone into the 
air near a flying bat, and the animal 
will dart toward the object, possibly 
anticipating an insect, possibly in 
sheer play. When I was a youngster, 
boys threw a straw hat or a cap into 
the air near a bat, hoping to capture 
the bat therein as it dashed toward 
the headgear. I have never heard of 
a bat being thus captured. 

Like an express train, the bat takes 
on water while it is in motion. Its 
method of drinking is tO SCOOP the 
water into its mouth as in rapid 
Hight it skims the surface of a pond 
or stream. 

The brown bat is not troubled by 
Owls, 
fliers of the night, sometimes prey 
on it,* and James Silver, of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, told how 
a pilot blacksnake, which visited a 


many enemies those silent 


bat roost in the attic above a two 
story trame tarmhouse in Maryland, 
had been feeding upon brown bats. 


When flying, the brown bat often 
utters a peculiar metallic tick-tick 
tick-tick-tick, very rapidly repeated. 
Rarely it emits a shrill squeak, a 
note more characteristic of the ani 
mal in pain or torment, and one so 
high-pitched as not to be heard by 
all human ears. 

“Blind as a bat” is a familiar ex 
Although animals 


pression. many 


have better sight than the bat, never- 
theless this species is far from blind, 
and can see fairly well. Much better 
developed are its senses of hearing 
and touch, particularly that of touch. 
rhe slightest pressure on a bat, and 
the animal squeaks and flinches as 
if in agony. So acute is their sense 
of touch that experimenters, who 
covered bats’ eyes with adhesive tape, 
and then released them, discovered 
that they perceive obstacles through 
this sense merely by the pressure of 
the atmosphere caused by their ap- 
proach to the object. The rapid ait 
vibrations of high-pitched sounds 
sent out by bats, return to them like 
the sound vibrations that set up 
images on a radar screen, thus guid- 
ing them through the air as a ship is 
guided by radar through a fog. 

Iwo young ones born in early June 
constitute the family of the brown 
bat, and only one brood is reared each 
year. Some species of bats—the red 
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Lucky Photographer Gets 
Snap Of Two Bird Visitors 
From Arctic 


Reprinted from 


h 
the New York Herald Tribune, February 12, 1953 


Large flocks of white-winged crossbills 
Loxia leucoptera in the bird lexicon 
have alerted bird watchers in the New 
York-New Jersey area for the last week 
to their first visit here in any numbers 

since 1900. 

In the white-winged crossbill, the man 
dibles—the upper and lower jaws of the 
beak—are crossed and do not meet at 
the point. This crossed bill helps the bird 
crack open the cones of spruce and hem 
lock trees and get at the seeds which are 
its main source of food. 

The bird's normal habitat fringes the 
Arctic Circle, extending, on this conti 
nent, as far south as southern Canada 
and northern New York. It is non-migra- 
tory, but is known to be “erratic” in its 
feeding range. 

Mrs. Robert Arny, president of the 
Federated Naturalists of New Jersey, led 
an expedition at 8 a.m. Tuesday to 
photograph and band the birds in South 
Mountain Reservation in Essex County, 
where 500 birds had been spotted in the 
area and other near-by locales. 

She told the reporter and photogra 
pher who joined the search later in the 
day that the expedition had no luck 
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bat, and other tree-dwelling forms 
fly around with the youngsters cling 
ing tightly to the mother’s breast. 
The 


offspring hanging in some dark se 


brown bat usually leaves het 
cluded nook of a building or cave 
The 
young develop rapidly, and within 
after birth they 


when she goes abroad to hunt. 
six weeks are able 
to fly. 

Attempts have been made to keep 
the brown bat in captivity. Although 
it becomes quite tame it does not 
thrive well, except when in its dor 
mant winter state. The bat does not 
easily learn to pick up food, but will 
eat it when food is presented to its 
mouth. It will learn to lap water 
from a dish, and has been known 
to drink milk through a nipple on 
a bottle. A bat when first captured 
usually very 


appears to be savage, 


utters its sharp squeak when 


touched, and attempts to bite when 
handled. With gentle handling and 


kind treatment, it soon becomes very 


tractable, and within a few days 
seems actually to enjoy being near 
its master. 

The 
licking and scratching, paying espe 
wing 


branes, but it is not so cleanly in the 


brown bat cleans itself by 


cial attention to the mem 
matter of taking care of the roosting 
accumulate 


habit of 


place. Its excreta will 


under its roost, and its 
scratching and fluttering at times, 
thus producing a noise unpleasant 
to some people, often makes the bat 
an undesirable tenant in a house. 
In spite of these disturbing noises 
and the strong odor of its “guano,” 
North American bat 


sirable citizen and an asset to man 


every is a de 
They consume quantities ol insects 
of the kinds which are injurious to 
the crops we try to raise. Moreover, 
the accumulation of excrement un 
der a large and long-occupied bat 
roost. creates quantities of fertilizer 


of high value for plant food. Vernon 
Bailey, a field maturaiist for the old 
U.S. Biological Survey, now the Fish 
and Wildlife that 
when first discovered, the guano in 
Carlsbad Cavern, New Mexico, filled 
to a depth of 100 feet some of the 
that 
fertilizer 


Service, tells us 


rooms. Estimates were 
100,000 tons ol 
from the 


largest 
more than 
taken 
brought a return of from $20 to $75 


were cave, which 
a ton, 

Experiments in building roosts to 
attract colonizing bats, particularly 
the Mexican bat, have 
undertaken in some of 
siates, but the 


free-tailed 
been our 

ventures 
Only 


roosts 


southern 


have not been a success. one 


of these man-made was 0 
cupied for a few years by about 
10,000 bats that yielded nearly two 
tons of guano a year at a sale value 
of about $25 a ton. 


Not 


evel 


one of the other roosts was 


inhabited. 
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because 


high winds—gusts up to fifty 


miles an hour were reported—had kept 


the 


birds “under cover.” 


- 
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A white-winged crossbill on the ground 


at 
by 


ie 


Montclair, New Jersey. Photograph 
Vat Fein, New York Herald Tribune. 


pd 


Close-up of the crossed, or twisted, beak 
of a crossbill. Photograph by 


Vat Fein, 
New York Herald Tribune. 
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‘Now said, “a 
friend in Short 
that they were feeding in his garden 


Let's take a look.” 


spotted there feeding on the ground on 


minute,” she 
Hills told me yesterday 


wait a 


Iwo birds were 
seeds from a Japanese crabapple 

‘You just don’t know how lucky you 
ire,” Mrs 


as he made several shots with a telescopic 


Arny told the photographer 


lens from a “safe” distance 


Both Greyish-Brown 
She explained that the birds were a 


female and an immature male, both a 
greyish-brown with white wing bars. The 
mature male, she said, changes plumage 
at the age of four or five years to a pink 
ish-red color 
“Careful, now,” she warned the pho 
Dhey're 


tographer; “don’t get too close 


tame’ because they know nothir 


vo 
1D 


the dangers of civilization.” 
. * . 
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National Audu 

bon Society of its handsome head 

Harrison Wil 

Street 


The opening by the 
new 
former 

Ninety-lourth 


quarters in the 

liams mansion at 
and Filth 
history of this useful organization 


Avenue is a milestone in the 
Start 


ing out nearly a half-century ago in a 


room on lower Broadway, the Audubon 


Society has been a vital force in the 


growth of the conservation movement 


in the United States. Despite its name 


its activities have by no means been 
limited to protection of wild birds, al 
though its earliest and most spectacular 
success was in mobilizing public opinion 
against the cruel slaughter of egrets for 
millinery purposes. I'wo Audubon war 
dens sacrificed their lives in protecting 
these beautiful birds from poachers, but 
the species was saved from extinction 
and is now becoming a fairly common 
sight even in the North. 

The Audubon Society maintains san 
tuaries for the preservation of certain 
endangered species, it conducts an ex 
tensive educational program for children 
as well as adults, it engages in research 
work, it produces attractive publications 
including Audubon Magazine, it oper 


ites three summer nature camps, one 
New York's sub 
In short, the 


among the 


of which is almost in 
urbs at Greenwich, Conn 


Audubon Society is most 


active and effective Conservation groups 


in the country, It learned long ago the 
impossibility of teaching or practicing 
protection of birds without at the same 
time teaching and practicing an intell; 
gent conservation of all of our country’s 
dwindling supply of renewable natural 
resources, The interrelationship of wild 
life, forests, water and soil—and of man 

is the premise on which modern con 
servation rests. 


ters the 


In its larger headquar 
Society will be able 
more ctlectively to do its excellent work 


Audubon 
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The 
PIED-BILLED 


By Henry Marion Hall 


()' all North American birds, 
grebes rank nearest to the rep 
tiles, from which birds are thought 


nearest the reptiles from =... have evolved. Grebes are among 


Of all North American birds, 


the grebes and loons rank 


which birds are thought to thee most primitive animal forms, yet 
ire splendidly idapted to thei 
have evolved. chosen way ol lile. Inveterate drivers, 


The chicks do not remain long in the nest, but 


their mother, or ride on her back. Photograph by W 


GREBE 


In the breeding season, the pied-billed grebe has 
a distinetive black band around its bill and a 
black throat patch. It is the only one of our 
grebes that, when in flight, does not show a white 
patch on its wings. Photograph by John H. Gerard. 


they seem as well shaped for under- 
water travel as winged torpedoes. 

\t a distance they resemble ducks, 
but when examined near at hand, 
seem more highly specialized. Their 
bony framework extends so far back 
as to afford protection to the vital 
organs against excessive pressure in 
deep water. The legs are placed far 
aft, their muscles being so sheathed 
in the skin of the body as to offer 
a minimum of resistance to swift 
movement when submerged. 

Even the feet are especially 
adapted to underwater speed. Their 
flat toes have broad lobes, connected 
with partially developed basal webs. 
\s the foot moves torward, these 
webs close like the “feathering” of 
an oar, but open in time for the back 
thrust. Not even the frog has more 
effective propulsive membranes. The 
thighs are muscular and enable the 
diver to scull itself along at a smart 
clip. 

Of the six New World grebes, the 
pied-billed is the most familiar in 


paddle away with 
illiam L. Dawson. 


the East. It breeds locally throughout 
North and South America, but many 
outdoorsmen note it only in the fall 
“dabchicks,” 
then appear here and there on out 
lakes and creeks, as abruptly and un 
accountably as if they had dropped 
from the clouds. When undisturbed 
they float as lightly as autumn leaves 


of the vear. Grebes, o1 


and then so smoothly that the move 


ment almost eludes the eve and 
scarcely ripples the placid water. 
The pied-billed is the only Amer 
ican grebe without a crest, and is the 
Blackish and 


dark brown above, and white or sil 


smallest and plainest 


very-ash below, its sole distinguishing 
field marks are the ridged, down- 
curved bill, a black band ringing 
both mandibles, and a dark throat 
patch. In winter plumage this band 
and the black on the gullet disap 
pear. At that time the bird at a dis- 
tance looks like a feathered swamp 
rabbit. 

Despite its diminutive size the 
pied-billed grebe is extraordinarily 
vigorous. When held in the hand it 
can kick so incredibly fast that its 
feet seem to blur like the wings of 
a hummingbird. Owing to the awk 
ward position of the legs, the bird 
is obliged to stand up like a penguin 
while ashore. When surprised there, 
a rare occurrence, it sometimes falls 
on its stomach and scoots toward the 
water, using its legs and wings si- 
multaneously. 

The short wings, used underwater 
whenever the creature is in a hurry, 


. 


The nest, a mound of soft plant material, is usually well anchored to growing 
vegetation, and may be in water several feet deep. Photograph of pied-billed grebe's 


nest and eggs by 


are admirably adapted to flying 
through the liquid depths. I have 
occasionally paddled a canoe so as 
to corner a grebe and have seen it 
flit under the craft to salety as nim 
bly as it might flutter through the 


alr. 


The pied-billed grebe is well 


equipped for its favorite element 
jUlp] 


in several other respects. The eyes 
are set forward, as if to make it easier 
for the swimmer to see its prey 
under the surface without turning 
its head as much as do perching 
birds. Its stout, down-curved man 


dibles give it the local name _ of 


“hen-bill” on Long Isiaud 


The pied-billed grebe can float half-submerged, or with only its head or the top of 
its bill above the water. Photograph by Maslowski and Goodpaster. 


ilfred M. Bailey. 


The pied-billed grebe’s plumage 
is especially fitted for plunging. It 
is thick 
underparts, but silky and hair-like 
on the bird’s back and shoulders. 
So long as the pied-billed keeps its 
feathers preened, it never gets wet 
nor feels the chill of water. Such a 
coat slides through the liquid ele 
ment as easily as the polished bot 


and satin-smooth on the 


tom of a racing yacht. 
Another peculiarity of this plum 
age is that it may be quickly com 


pressed so as to expel the air from 
the feathers, and thus enables the 
bird to sit low in the water when 


frightened. It likewise has air-cells 
in various parts of its body which 
may be filled from the lungs or emp 
will. The grebe can float 
half submerged, o1 only its 
head or the tip of its bill protrud 
ing from the surface. 


tied at 
with 


The escape tactics of these divers 
—ducking like a flash, rising only 
long enough to breathe, or even stay 
ing totally submerged while hasten 
ing to the shelter of shore-side weeds 

are familiar to anyone who has 
pursued them in a boat. Being such 
an able diver and swimmer, the pied 
billed grebe will not fly unless forced 
to do so, or when migrating from 
pond to pond under the harvest 
Only once have I been able 
to make one fly. I had driven a grebe 


moon. 


along a patch of “floating island” 
of which the outer surface was sub 
merged a few inches. Finding itself 
swimming over this buoyant growth, 
in’ which it hole 
through which to dive, and seeing 


could find no 


79 


me close behind, it jumped up and 
fluttered away in slow but duck-like 
Hight until it reached deep water, 
where it alighted and dived 
Although observers in the North 
seldom see a grebe take wing, it is 
a common site at Wakulla Spring in 
Florida. This enormous fountain, 
103 feet deep and 400 feet wide, is 
alive with many kinds of fishes, tur 
tles and small alligators. The pied 
billed grebe is one of the familiar 
spirits of the place, where it feasts 
on leeches, tadpoles, frogs, insects, 
Like all its family 
balls ol 
which are often found in its stom 


and small fish. 
it also swallows teathers, 


ach. 

Watch a pied-billed grebe feeding 
in shoal water near the Spring and 
you will occasionally see it struggle 
into the air, with a frantic squawk 
of alarm, and flutter away just above 
the surface. The cause of this sudden 
flight is always the same—some ag 
gressive fish or reptile has nipped its 
feet. In March, Wakulla Spring hat 
bors dozens of these pretty divers, 
which are then courting. Chasing 
rivals o1 thei 
mates, they churn around in circles, 
tilting their heads rakishly, all the 
while chuckling and laughing their 


trying to inpress 


prolonged, “cow-cow-cow-cow-cow 
uh!” a note very like that made by 
a swamp neighbor, the least bittern 


Ihe love-notes of the pied-billed 
grebe usually indicate that it is 
building its home, but this has noth 
ing nest-like about it, and often es 
capes notice. Woven ol sedges, reeds, 
and pondweeds, it resembles a bushel 
or so of hall-decayed marsh vege 
tation. In shallow water many ol 
these nests float and fully three-quar 
ters of their mass is submerged. A 
mere patch shows at the surface, ap 
parently domed over, as the bird 
covers her eggs with nesting material 
whenever she leaves. them 


OF eight nests recently observed 
by me, only one aflorded the taint 
est glimpse ol a single egg, so quic kly 
had the elusive mother concealed 
her treasures on slipping overboard 
to hide. A typical nesting site is a 
grassy, circular pond of black water, 
without visible inlet or outlet, in 
the midst of farming land 15 miles 
east of Poughkeepsie, New York 
The lake is screened by alders, lo 
custs, and white oaks, crowding one 
another to within a few paces of the 


margin. Then come dense growths of 
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reeds, about shoulder-high, extend 
ing further into the water. 

The nests that I examined one May 
day were floating in water about 
waist deep, 10 paces from shore, and 
unattached, or nearly so, to any of 
the withered flags standing on all 
sides. In this way they were free 


to settle when the water receded 


later in the season. They resembled 
miniature muskrat lodges, some of 
which I noted in the same locality. 
I found the cracked shell of a grebe's 
egg on the top of one of these rat 
Whether laid 


or carried by the 


domes there some 


what casually, 
aquatic rodent, it would be difficult 
to Say 

In a somewhat larger pond about 
a half-mile across the fields I have 
seen grebe nests floating in about 
four feet of water and cleverly con 
cealed by surrounding flags and 
sedge. Pied-billed grebes apparently 
breed in small colonies, as four or 
five nests may be found on a pond 
olf only a tew surlace acres. Ame 
ican bitterns nest sparingly in the 
neighborhood, and a few Vi 
ginia rails. Both of 
like solitude and marshes 


How 


cisely 


same 
these species 


does the grebe know pre 


what pondweeds float best? 
I have taken the trouble to observe 
several nests long after the owners 


had vacated them, and they did not 


appear to sink. The eggs are seldom 
dry but may be kept slightly warmed 
by the fermentation of nesting ma 
terial on which they lie. This lining 
is of softer, more feathery stuff than 
that of which the outside is built. 
warm to the touch, 
body of the 


It is usually 
probably from the 
brooding bird. She sometimes leaves 
her eggs for considerable lengths of 
time. A friend of mine once carried 
home three partially incubated grebe 
eggs and left them in a_ bureau 
drawer. A few days later he found 
that grebelets pipping the 
shells, and so he carried them back 
to the pond-nest. Male and female 
identical 


were 


grebes weal 


pied-billed 


color patterns, and share in brood 


ing the eggs. 

The chicks do not remain long in 
their rushy cradle but paddle away 
with their mother, or ride on her 
back. When she swims through the 
grass it is sometimes possible to note 
a tiny head or two protruding from 
her folded wings. If she dives to es- 
cape real or imagined peril, some 
of the young manage to cling to her 
back feathers, while others are flung 
off. 

All grebes can dive almost as soon 
as hatched, and by the time the 
swamp maples turn scarlet, they are 
as large as their parents and equally 
resourceful. 


THE DESERT DANCERS—« o) from Page 


ment of its head, the air sac seemed 
to get larger until, at the peak, they 
looked like two pale oranges pro 
truding from the bird’s neck. At this 
point the bird's head was completely 
hidden by its raised neck feathers. 
Then: the bird would turn and 
strut in another direction. The en 


tire “dance” lasted only a couplk 
of seconds, but each kept repeating 
it over and ove 

I noticed that each male bird re 
mained in about the same spot to do 
his strutting. | was wondering about 
this when a commotion off to one 
side attracted my attention. One 


male bird had strayed too close 
to another. He was a trespasser on 
the other bird’s “territory.” The 
birds sidled up to within a foot of 
each other. Instead of standing with 
their heads towards each other as 
do domestic roosters, they were side 
by side, and head to tail. One would 
toward the othe 


move sidewise 


which would then dodge back out 
of the way. This sparring went on 
for several minutes and then the 
defending bird saw an opening and 
jumped to attack. With his strong 
wings he gave the interloper a sound 
drubbing before he could get away 

I learned later that fights like this 
occur frequently, but lithe damage 
is.done other than to the loser’s 
pride. Occasionally | saw a_ bird 
chased away each time it neared one 
ot the strutting males. The next 
strutter in line would take up the 
fight until eventually the intruder, 
beaten and subdued, would be run 
clear off the strutting grounds. Here 
was something else I didn’t find the 
answer for until later. 

These birds that all the rest seem 
to pick on were yearling males. They 
are not tolerated on the strutting 
grounds by the old cocks, though 
they are permitted to hang around 
the edge and watch. 
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The story of a friendship between 
a sooty tern and the skipper 
of a National Park Service boat 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


( NE of the most remarkable as 

sociations of a wild bird with 
human beings came to my notice 
last fall. There have been records of 
tame mockingbirds, pelicans, ducks, 
thrashers, and others, but I have 
never heard of anyone—anywhere 
with a “pet” sooty tern, 

On September 12, 1952, I lett Key 
West on the National Park Service 
boat “Fort Jefferson” for the Dry 
Portugas. The captain, Joseph San 
tini, had on the stern of the boat, in 


a wire cage, an immature sooty tern. 


Naturally, its 
duced questions, to which we re 


presence there pro 
ceived some interesting answers. 
On a July day in 1952, a frigate 
bird swooped low over the sands of 
jush Key, Dry Tortugas, and picked 
up a young sooty tern.* Either its 
hold on the youngster was insecure, 
or the struggles of the tern were 
such that the frigate-bird lost its 
grip. The little sooty dropped into 
the moat which surrounds Fort Jel 
ferson, on Garden Key. The inci 
dent was noted by Park Service per 
sonnel, and Joe Santini rescued the 
wail. He took it to his quarters at 
the Fort, and from then on, the re 
markable 
When we 
in September, “Jeff,” as the tern had 


association developed. 


were journeying there 


been named, was liberated from his 
cage while our boat was still some 
8 or 10 miles east of the Tortugas 
The tern had made three or tour 
trips to Key West already, but had 
never been turned loose so far from 
the Tortugas befor That evening, 


at about 7 p.m., the tern was at the 


Jeff comes home to be fed some minnows. Photograph by 


door of Santini’s quarters, demand 
ing its supper of minnows! For the 
next two weeks we saw a good deal 

of Jett, and learned more about him 
or her. 

Every day from about 5:30 a.m 
till late afternoon, Jeff arrived at 
various times outside Santini’s Fort 
Jetlerson quarters, and announced 
his arrival with a high-pitched, two 
svllabled whistle. Joe would raise 
his head and say to us, ‘““Now listen, 
let’s try him out,” 

“Teff,” he said in a natural tone 
of voice. Instantly, there would come 
back the high-pitched two-syllabled 
answer from the tern. Joe would 
again speak the bird’s name, and the 
bird would answer. Then Joe would 
say, “You try it,” pointing to one o1 
another of us. We did, but there was 


Then 
“Jeff,” in a natural tone, and again 


no answer! Joe would. say, 


the bird would answer. Each time 
and we tried it over and over—the 
tern would respond to Joe but to no 
one else. And we were all invisible 
to Jeff at the time 

Phen Joe would say, “One of you 
go open the icebox door and shut 
it.” We tried that 
door shut, the tern would call! Joe 


Every time the 


kept minnows in the icebox for Jeff 
and fed him 30 to 40 of them every 
day. Hall-a-doven times a day the 
bird would arrive, announce its a 
rival, and await results. Sometimes 
sometimes he 


Joe would be there, 


flexander Sprunt, Jr. 


would not. At no time could any of 
us do anything for Jeff at all! It was 
only Joe. Twice, we went “craw 
fishing” out beyond the end of Long 
Key Reel. Sooty would _ fly 
about the boat. Now and then Joe 
would call, “Jeff!” Sometimes there 
would be no answer; at others, one 
of the terns would leave the circling 
birds and alight in the boat. It was 
Jeff! 

It was a wonderful experience. 
We left Tortugas on September 25, 
after a two-week study of the fall 
migration. We all wondered what 
Jeff would do—would he stay beyond 
the time when most of his or het 
kind had deserted ‘Tortugas for thei 
fall-winter oceanic wanderings? No 


terns 


body knew. Anyway, the night be 
fore we left Fort Jetlerson, Jeff did 
not come back! Nor was he there the 
next morning when we left for Key 
West. Joe piloted the “Fort Jeffer 
son” the 68 miles eastward to the 
Naval Base. He seemed distraught 
and worried, and I knew why. He 
radioed the Fort three times and 
each time he asked, “Has Jetl come 


back?” 


same, “No, he hasn't.” 


The reply was always the 


At this time, in February of 1955, 
we don’t know if Jeff will return to 
the Dry Tortugas in spring. If he 
does, I will tell you about it in a 
hoped-for happy sequel to the story 
of the most unusual bird pet I know 
of, anywhere. 


Pair of sooty terns at the nest. Photograph by Lewis Wayne Walker. 


Don't try to force nature study on the 
child that isn’t immediately interested. 
Get him started by gradually arousing hi« 
curiosity in the world about him. Photo- 
graph by Bartlett Hendricks. 


NEW WORLDS FOR 


Childhood is the age of discovery. Here are prac- 


tical suggestions to help parents and children to a 


deeper enjoymen? and understanding of the out-of-doors. 


By Dorothy Edwards 
Shuttlesworth* 


JARENTS today have a consider 

ably enlightened attitude about 
choosing careers for their children 
No longer ts it taken tor granted 
that the son will carry on the busi 
ness his father started or that the 
daughter's activities will duplicate 
those that OCCUPY her mother. Yet 
oddly enough, even parents who rec 
ognize a child’s right to individuality 
in other respects may assume that 
he has inherited their particular na 
ture interests. I once talked with 
an earnest young mother who sadly 
reported that she felt she was fail 
ing in her obligation to teach her 


children an enjoyment of nature 


My tather was a botanist,” she 
explained, “and I shall never forget 
the wonderful times we had together 
going on nature walks. He taught 
me to recognize every tree and 
flower. | want to share this same 
pleasure with my boys, but they're 
beginning to look at me as if I'm 
a bit ‘touched’ when I start talking 
about our flora 

Over-enthusiasm can be almost as 
damaging as none in helping young 
sters embark on voyages ol discover, 

ature. Starting some children ts 

isv for thev seem to be born with 

mm oastinctive CUPrLosity ibout thei 
environment. Others, however, pass 
from an allabsorbing interest in 
dolls or cowboys to dancing and 
baseball with littl concern about 
the natural world around them 
With children of the disinterested 
temperament, a gi idual and subtle 
ipproach to nature study is usually 
the surest w to awaken their e1 


thusiasm 


\ highly respected teacher once 
told me the most important aid in 
her 45 years in the classroom was het 
realization that every child was an 
individual. She said that this held 
true in their nature interests as in 
other ways. One of her favorite 
stories was of a pupil who had 12 
brothers and sisters. Exploring a 
cave one day, he was trapped by a 
loosened rock and rescuers worked 
for hours before he could be freed. 
His teacher asked him the next day 
what he had thought about during 
his long imprisonment. 


“I just kept worrying about who 
would take care of my pet rabbit if 
I was killed,” he answered. ‘None 
of my brothers and sisters like rab- 
bits a bit.” 


One of the great joys of nature 
study for all children is the thrill 
ol discovery. A child who finds a 
dried skin shed by a snake or who 
happens to see a praying mantis 
seize a victim in a surprise attack, 
quickly becomes aware of the ex 
citement of observation. From such 
dramatic episodes he may develop 
the habit of keeping his eyes open, 
and learn to see countless remark 
able, if less spectacular, things in 
nature. Probably the most effective 
means of encouraging a child’s in 
terest in nature’s ways is to call his 
attention to them in such a manner 
that his curiosity will be aroused. 
Then gradually, by turther observa- 
tion or by using reference books, 
help him to understand the “whys” 


and “hows.” 


One thoroughly delightful way 
to go nature exploring is to visit a 
zoo where an assortment of animals 
representing many climates and 
types of habitat can hardly fail to 
stimulate his curiosity. For exam 
ple, when you step into the Reptile 
House, an immediate reaction trom 
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THE YOUNG 


Some children are born with a love for animals. Photograph by Helen M. Wells. 


» 


oy 


i 
a 


4 a a 


your youngster may be: “Why is it bodies therefore a consistently This gives rise to another thought 
so hot in here?” warm exhibition room is needed for within a child who may have only 
The exhibition house for reptiles, their well-being. Alligators, croco a littl knowledge of animal life 
you tell him, is hot because all rep diles, and other reptiles thrive at “But snakes live through cold win 
tiles are cold-blooded—they get their temperatures in the neighborhood ters and they are reptiles!” 
body heat from external sources of 80 degrees, Fahrenheit; they could Here you touch on the fascinating 
whereas warm-blooded animals de not survive winter climates of the story of hibernation. You point out 
rive theirs from within their own North. that reptiles vary greatly in the way 
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they live as well as in the places they 
inhabit. Those, such as snakes, that 
we find in the North must adjust 
They 
do so by hibernating in the ground, 
beneath the frost line, or in sheltered 
crevices. Although cold does not en 


to variations of told and heat 


danger a snake’s life until it reaches 
a few degrees below freezing, a lesse1 
drop in temperature is enough to 
cause sSluggishness, and a_ sluggish 
snake lacks the energy necessary to 
hunt for food 


When a child’s imagination is cap 
tured by the hibernation of reptiles, 
an interest in the similar winter 
sleep of certain warm-blooded mam 
mals, such as woodchucks and chip 
munks, may follow. Then an intri 
guing contrast to such behavior is 
found with birds since, with then 
very high body temperatures, they 


display remarkable ruggedness in 


frigid weather. 


Birds can arouse the interest ol 
youngsters in a variety of ways. Girls 
and boys interested in aircraft and 
flying respect them as skilled avia 
tors. Bird migration is still myste 
rious in certain respects. Those birds 
that are skillful builders make the 
collecting of abandoned nests a fas 
cinating hobby. Many birds can be 
coaxed close to our homes by such 
simple means as feeding stations and 
drinking and bathing water; and 
the discovery of others provides a 
delightful objective for walks in the 
country. Children may learn chat 
acteristic bird songs and even imi 
tate them. Altogether there is much 
that an energetic child can do about 
his interest in birds, especially with 
parents who enjoy the activities with 
him 

\ child who is fascinated by big 
things, whose first arithmetic lessons 
start him wondering how high num 
bers can go, is almost certain to en 
joy nature exploring in astronomy 
Now that television dramas portray 
people racing from one planet to 
another and show all manner ol 


strange happenings on imaginary 
planets, children have a keen aware 
ness of the other worlds revealed 
above us after dark. Which are the 
planets and which are the stars, they 
want to know 

It is relatively easy to explain to 


them a difference between stars and 


planets—that a star is a blazing mass 


of gases and a planet is a solid ball 


This is easier tor a child to under 
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stand if he realizes that our sun 1s 
a star and that only the greatcl dis 
tance between us and other stars 
causes them to appear blue and cool 
Five of the nine planets—Mercury, 
Mars, Venus, Saturn, and Jupiter 

we can see without using a, telescope 
the others are too faint to be seen 


with the unaided eve 
With 
child can become still more curious 


How can I know which is Mars or 


these facts in mind, your 


Jupiter or any of the planets when 
I see them? 
There is one apparent character 
istic which is helpful in knowing 
planets from stars—one which in 
volves an explanation ol why stars 
twinkle. They seem to do so because 


we see their light through an un 
steady atmosphere. As a child looks 
at a planet, he may notice that it 
shines steadily in contrast to the 
twinkling star. Then you can tell 
him that the difference is caused 
because the beam of light radiating 
than that 


from a planet is wide 


from a more distant star, and is 
therefore less influenced by our at 
mosphere 

\ more dependable way to rec 
ognize the planets is to understand 


movements 


thei through the sky 


differ 
motion of the 


and how these movements 
from the apparent 
stars. Like stars, the planets appeat 
first in the East and seem to travel 
westward. But as we watch the skies, 
night after night, we see that the 
position of the stars with relation 
to each other remains constant, 
while the position of a planet among 
the stars changes as the weeks go by 
Numerous other 


publications print current sky charts 


newspapers and 


with which children may trace, by 
themselves, the paths of the planets. 
This may not occur to them unless 
their parents first show an interest 
“Reading” 


sky can be a wonderful family proj 


in the venture the night 
ect especially if it is supplemented 


with occasional visits to a_ plane 
tarium where a child quickly gains 
a basic understanding of our solar 


system and the stars that surround it. 


The ever-popular sport of fishing 
is made to order for nature study, 
for fish are question provoking crea 
tures. Why do their bodies rise to 
the surface of the water when they 
die? Will its many fins all serve to 
help propel a fish through the water? 


Is a fish’s eyesight keen? 


One of the great joys of nature study 
for all children is the thrill of discovery. 
Photograph by Helen G. Cruickshank. 


\ fish aquarium at home will 
make it possible for a child to an 
swer some questions through his own 
observations—and will usually give 
rise to more puzzlers. You may ex 
plain the unique, internal 
“swim bladder” which enables ce1 
tain fishes that have it, to stay quietly 
at a given depth with very little fin 
movement. A goldfish illustrates this 
ability for it is one of the species 


about 


that possesses a swim bladder. Most 
fish with skeletons of true 
(such as goldfish have) are equipped 
with this organ, but sharks and 
others with skeletons of gristle are 
without it. It is the fishes that have 
a swim bladder which rise to the 
water's surface when they die; others 
sink when their lives end. 


bone 


\ child can wonder about the use 
fulness of fins even as he admires 
the beauty of those on his goldfish 
pets. Like many adults he may as- 
sume they are primarily swimming 
aids, and be surprised to learn that 
it is possible fer a fish to navigate 
even though it has lost its fins. How 
ever, certain fins do give assistance 
in swimming, while the rest of the 
power comes from a sinuous move 
ment of the whole body and propul 
sion resulting from water being shot 
through the gill chambers. Othe1 
fins serve as “brakes” and for bal 
ancing the body. 


\ young angler, positive after a 
luckless day that fish are totally 
blind, may be reassured when he 
learns that they are able to see, al 
though not keenly. Fishes are near- 
sighted because their eye lenses are 
rounded in contrast to those of land 
animals, which are flattened. 

Children who enjoy collecting 
may olten be steered into an inter- 
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est in geology, since watching out 
for various kinds of rocks and tak 
ing samples home can become an 
absorbing Another 


lively type of collecting is found by 


hobby. more 
the child who goes in pursuit of in 
sects. Beetles, of which about 23,000 
species have been described in North 
America, can be located, trapped, 
and mounted with comparative ease. 
sutterflies and moths are a fascinat 
ing group tor collecting. In the au 
tumn or winter, cocoon hunting is 
a good objective for country hikes, 
and summer brings the prospect of 
collecting the caterpillars of moths 
and butterflies, also the winged 
adults. Cocoons and caterpillars, il 
they are kept at home in proper ain 
temperature and air moisture, bring 
the fun of watching the change of 
form that we know as metamorpho 
SIS. 

The adult butterflies are elusive 
enough for real excitement in the 
chase, without being dangerous. 
When a child starts to collect butter 
flies his interest may easily grow to 
mounting them for a 
exhibit. Mounting butterflies is not 


permanent 


too difhcult for the child who has 
patience, if he can obtain some ex 
pert guidance. A number of mu 
seums obligingly furnish detailed in 
structions to amateurs, and research 


in libraries vields helptul informa- .s 
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tion about arranging and mounting 
specimens. 

Many a child who shows little in 
terest in animals proves surprisingly 


enthusiastic about plants. One pet 
fect illustration of this was a_ boy 
of my acquaintance who was afraid 
of domesticated animals and little 
interested in those living in the wild. 
In fact, he never showed the slight 
est inclination to pay heed to nat 
ural wonders—until he was given a 
piece of ground to develop as a gat 
den of his own. Quickly the care of 
his plants became a major interest 
I shall long remember 
day in 


in his life. 
catching sight of him one 


rushing home trom 


late autumn, 
school in an early season snowstorm. 
\ few minutes later he was out in 
his garden, equipped with sticks, 
burlap bags, tacks and a hammer. 
Amid icy winds and whirling snow 
flakes, he 
azalea bush. 

If space for an outdoor garden is 
not available, there are possibilities 
indoors that may take a child’s fancy. 
\bout the simplest kind of garden 
ing for the house or apartment ts 


made a shelter for his 


the growing of bulbs—narcissus, fon 


example, which requires only to be 
supported in a shallow dish with 
pebbles or bits of broken shell, and 
hyacinths, tulips and crocuses, which 
do better in soil. There is special 
delight for most children in grow 
ing a decorative plant trom a com 
monplace sweet potato, which needs 
only to be supported in a glass con 
tainer so that a third of it is in 
water. As the time approaches for 
outdoor flowers, the young gardenet 


can prepare for attractive window 


When teaching a child about snakes, you may tell him the fascinating story of 
hibernation. Photograph by Don Wooldridge. 
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. 
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boxes by starting the seeds of mari 
golds, petunias, and other plants, as 
he would for a real garden. When 
these produce seedlings large enough 
to handle, he can transplant them 
to window boxes or flower pots. 
Watching seeds develop — and 
learning to understand the care they 
need, helps give a child a keen ap 
Spring 


preciation of w ildflowers 


time exploring is particularly de 
lightful to youngsters who are alert 
to find hepaticas, trilliums, and trout 
lilies. Summer picnics have especial 
charm for children if among daisies 
and clover; and they truly sense the 
poetry of autumn when they see pur 
ple asters “rise like smoke upon the 


hills.” 


Discoveries about plants are limit 
less. Not only can we 
and find them in the wild, but we 
have constant evidence of them in 
Peas, beans, nuts, and 


grow them 


the home. 
other foods are easily recognized as 
products which plants created, and 
will reproduce themselves. Children 
may have fun identifying different 
types of seeds: peas and beans in 
which the food supply is stored with 
in certain parts of the embryo; corn 
and wheat in which food is stored 
around, rather than in, the embryo; 
and apples and tomatoes where a 
juicy pulp is developed around the 
seeds. It may interest them to know 
that while we may use the term 
“fruit” only tor these fleshy parts, 
when a scientist speaks of fruit he 
the ripened 
whethe 
juicy to 


may be referring to 
ovary of any kind of plant 
a hard nut, pea pod, or 


mato, 


So nature exploring can go on 
while dinner is being prepared. It 
can continue with the ever-popular 
game of “Animal, Vegetable, Mine 
ral?” into which all manner of na 
ture facts may be introduced. It can 
enter into trips taken by car, espe 
cially when vacation travel includes 
a visit to a national park, to a fish 
to a planetarium on 
observatory. Nature exploring need 
relegated to certain hours, 


hatchery, on 


not be 
days or seasons; it can be part of 
living. In this way it ts 
valuable not only as an educational 


everyday 


aid to children, but as a family bond 

an interest which bridges the gap 
between two generations and which, 
when enjoyed by both, strengthens 
the ties of mutual respect and affec 
tion. 
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rite for our free enteleaue of Bird’ ES“3@\%@ Songbirds are not the only ones that are attracted 

food, feeders, bird houses , by feeding. if you have a pond or a stream on 
“Everything for Wild Birds” { your property you may establish 


A Waterfowl Feeding Station 


WINTHROP PACKARD, Plymouth 3, Mass. 
By C. W. Craig Our house, built of stone in 1815, and 


once a tenant house for an old mill 


lk \RLY one misty morning in spriny nearby, is situated ideally for viewing 


41 arose trom my bed, peered out wtivity along the creek. It is built into 


lect, ape the window ind counted seven wood i slope some 20 feet above and no more 
N cop . 
ame ducks feeding on our lawn Another than 40 yards trom the bank of the 


MURA CO. Dept. A mornin earlier in the year, we were stream 
1627 N. Main St ikened by 


} 
iw the stirring cries ol a pal ‘ » o a awt cle 
Racine. Wisconsin . | From house to stream, a lawn 


ol Canada geese, when they descended scends uninterrupted save for one large 
to partake of our hospitality. All this tree, a spacious home and playground 
happened not 15 miles trom the center for nuthatches, woodpeckers, orioles 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—a_ large (they built a nest in one of the lower 
city! limbs directly over our lawn chairs one 
The reason for such activity is the week-end), catbirds, and many other 
watertow!l feeding station we have estab birds 
lished on the bank of the quiet stream Our second winter in this location 
that flows through our backyard. Other found us possessed of two uninvited, but 
years, in other places, we have success not unwelcome guests. A pair of white 
fully attracted and enjoyed a variety of Muscovy ducks, splendid fliers, arrived 
NOW! Dial the bird of your birds, with window ledge and other one day. They were quite tame, and 
choice. “SLECT-A-BIRD” types of feeders. Never betore, however ilthough we suspected they came from 


* patent applied for bird 
ijustabie to any 
apecte Ideal for bir 


sat ar 


have we gained as much ¢ nyoyment from a nearby estate, we were unable to re 
feeding birds as has been possible in ou sist the temptation to feed them 

hee Ch nel FREE present home on Ridley Creek in Penn From frequent visits the Muscovies 
ne , syivania’s Delaware County became permanent residents. They were 
OTTO LUTHER, Box 44 
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“Our first wild visitor—a wood duck—appeared in January.” Photograph by 
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“We established our waterfowl feeding station on the bank of a quiet stream.” 


Photograph by 


a picturesque sight gliding along the 
smooth surface of the stream and we 
were more than pleased to have them 
around. As it turned out they were more 
than pets; they were decoys for othe 
visitors 

Our first wild visitor, a wood duck 
ippeared in January, on a dark day 
when the stream Jay nearly black under 
the winter sky. He came like an afte 
thought in the wake of the two Mus 
covies, the virls as we called them 
At first sight of him we were greatly 
excited, hurrying from one window to 
another for the best possible vantage 
point to watch him. Unfortunately, at 
that time we did not own the _ bird 
watcher’s indispensable tool, a pair of 
binoculars. The wood duck came along 
with the Muscovies until the odd trio 
was right at our bank directly behind 
the house. And an odd trio they were, 
the two big white ducks dwarfing the 
handsome little wild fellow 

The relationship between the three 
was as odd as their incongruous appear 
ance. The Muscovies made it very plain 
that the wood duck was an unwelcome 
visitor. Time and again they turned on 
him with their necks outstretched men 
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acingly, and tried to drive him away 
But he would not be rebutted perma 
nently and never went farther away 


than he was chased 
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Encourage them > with. a daily supply 
of Kellogg's wild bird seed. You will 
not only enjoy their visits, but you 
will help these feathered guests 
safely through the winter. Help pre- 
serve the birds and they will repay 
you bountifully in the spring and 
summer by ridding your trees and 
garden of thousands of insect pests. 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 
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black and meaty— 
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pound higher if West of Rocky Mountains 
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From that dav on, the wood duck was 
i daily visitor on our bank. He was quit 
shy at first, taking wing with plaintive 
cries whenever we came out ol the 
house. Gradually, he learned to connect 
our appearance with corn and = other 


ducks 


Over a period of six to eight weeks he 


gram that we put out for the 


became suthciently accustomed to us not 
to fly away, although he always made for 
the stream, from whence he would keep 


t wary eye on us 
That was how—by accident, really 
our waterlow! feeding began. We were 
ible to lure the wood duck directly be 
neath a window where we could study 
his striking plumage to our hearts’ con 
word 


tent Apparently he passed the 


tlong, because a second, then a third 
wood duck appeared 
In March Mr. McPeek, State 


Protector for Delaware County, suggested 


Cran 


we erect a wood duck nesting box. The 
specifications® were obtained from Mr 
Academy of Na 
tural Sciences in Philadelphia. A tew 


James Fowler of the 


days later our box was built and placed 

We mounted the box on a pole driven 
into the bottom of the pond across the 
creck 
were unable to put the pole more than 


Because of the soft bottom, we 
1> feet trom shore. Later in the spring 
the water level dropped, and this, plus 
the rapid growth of pond vegetation 
made it appear that the box was too 
close to shore 

Thus we learned that a wood duck 
nesting box is more easily located in a 
pond by chopping a hole through the 
we when it ts frozen over. We placed 
ours while standing thigh-deep in water 
and muddy bottom 

Despite ill our fears the nesting box 
was worth the effort. In May we found 
the female wood duck in tull possession 
The greatest thrill was the day she led 
five youngsters to our feeding place on 
the bank. OF the five 


the other four continued to come to us 


one lisa ppe red 
each dav until they were nearly full 
grown 

Early in the spring we had other 
ducks given to us. These were a Rouen 
drake and two females, a mallard drake 
and two females, and a black duck. This 
group brought immediate dividends by 
ittracting a pau ol wild mallards to 
our feeding place 

One of our mallard ducks subsequent 
ly disappeared with a wild mallard visi 


black cluck has Since 


brood of 


tor mad the 
presented us with i seven 
ducklings, of which three survive \ll 
three look suspicrously like Rouens 
Ihe Canada geese came hall a dozen 
times over a period of four weeks one 
spring. Three of their visits lasted all 
day Their size and stature kept the 


Your National Audubon Society, in cooperation with radio station 
WTIC, Connecticut, is reaching a wide, new audience by putting 


NATURE ON RECORD 


()* every Sunday, at ‘0 am., ever 
since May 1951 i Connecticut 
radio announcer’s voice has come crisply 
over the an From torest and field 
from mountain and marsh, come the 
men who are friends of the great out 
doors. Here are the people who have 
seen wildlife in its native haunts. And 
now, they are ready to share their ex 
periences with you 

\ flick of the switch in the broadcast 
ing station, and the reel of magnet 
tape slowly unwinds in the control room 
Out over the air-waves, tor 15 minutes 
go the voices of well-known naturalists 

Robert Cushman Murphy, Edwin Way 
Leal John Kieran 


Alan Devoe, and others—to tell an esti 


Louis Bromfield 


mated 1,000,000 listeners in the New 
England and New York area about some 
of their most exciting and interesting 
experiences with North American wild 
lite 

This series of guest interviews, con 
ducted by Rea King, and titled “Ex 
plorers of the Wild,” is tape-recorded 
at Audubon House, 1130 Fifth Avenue, 
in advance of the broadcast. After the 
initial broadcast of the Sunday morning 
program over WTIC, the recordings are 
returned to the National Audubon So 
ciety’s tape library where they are avail 
able to other radio stations, schools, 
club meetings, and other groups. During 
this spring of 1953, a specially selected 
series of 16 of these tape recordings aré 


Dr. Paul B. Sears, one of the directors of the National Audubon Society, and head 

of the conservation program at Yale University, explains the value of hawks and 

owls to EXPLORERS OF THE WILD’s audience over WTIC. “Kesse,” a sparrow 

hawk perching comfortably ‘on Rea King’s hand, is about ready for release after 
recovery from an automobile accident. 


ducks at a discreet distancs though 
ittention to the 
black cocke! 


spaniel challenged their right to be on 


tin CCS paid ho 


smaller towl Only ou 


our lawn He beat t quick retreat, cast 
ing fearful glances back over his shoul 


der at the gander in pursuit 


One day. while the Canada geese were 
m hand, we counted up a total of 17 
waterlowl picking it the corn scattered 
on our bank Also, we can look lorward 
ilmost any summer day to seeing egrets 
great blue herons, or green herons, al 
cannot claim that we it 
Indeed just recently 


duc ks 


though we 
tracted these birds 


im exciting quacking of the 


brought us to the window just in time 
to a great blue heron alight right 
in the middle of the lawn. He seemed 
to survey the lesser birds with scorn as 
he stalked deliberately to the water's 
edge to do his fishing 

The male wood ducks, when they are 
in eclipse, are not so colorful, but they 
We look frequently 


toward the stream, watching for new ar 


still fascinate us 


rivals. Our birds now eat cracked corn 
to the point where we put out 10 to 15 
pounds a week, and next fall we hope 
it will be more. Ow 
will always be out on our bank for our 


“welcome mat’ 


waterfowl friends 
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Rea King, public relations department, 
National Audubon Society, and James 
Macandrew, directer of broadcasting for 
WNYE, radio station operated by the 
Board of Education of New York City, 
prepare a direct classroom broadcast 
featuring an EXPLORERS tape-recorded 
interview with a guest naturalist. 


being broadcast four times each week 
over radio station WNYE to a potential 
of 42,000 classes of New York City school 
children 
Hundreds of letters, new member 
fudubon Maga 


ne, and requests for ay tilable leatlets 


ships, subscriptions to 


nature bulletins, and reprints of dudu 
bon Magazine articles, show an enthusi 
astic respons to this added educational 
National Audubon So 


l erres 


feature of the 


ciety John iN 


Margien Lund and Jack Blac 

dio chairmen for the Vermilion County 
(Illinois) Audubon Society, are pre- 
senting EXPLORERS interviews as a 
public service program over WDAN, 
Danville. Local announcements are 
made on each program of the activities 
of this branch of the National Audubon 

Society. 


q= 
Boys and girls in New York City Schools 
listen over WNYE, radio station of the 
Board of Education, which is broadeast- 
ing a tape-recorded EXPLORERS inter- 
view with John Kieran. Mr. Kieran tells 
his audience that he learned to know 
the birds on his way to and from school, 
and by visiting New York City’s Central 
Park. Photograph courtesy “All the 
Children.” 


jt NE 1952, dudubon Field Notes 
copies of this issue are needed 
We would be glad to buy it from 
vou for 50 cents a COpy Audubon 
House, 1130 Filth Avenue, New 
York 28 
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APPALACHIAN TREASURE 


Here the 
all ol 
throated blue 
Blackburnian, 


warblers are practically 


northern association. Black 


mourning, chestnut 


sided, magnolia and Canada are all 


abundant Lowland species have 
been lelt farther down the slopes 
Since there is still a deciduous ele 
ment in the torest, 
golden-crowned warblers, and oven 
birds are still with us. They too wiil 
drop out when we reach the pure 


spruce stands 
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black-throated green, 


black-and-white, 


Our route presently Crosses Shay 
ers Fork of Cheat River, at an ele 
vation above 3,500 feet. Incidentally, 
this is the largest stream at such an 
elevation in eastern North America 
\long its swampy banks, alder fly 
catchers and swalip sparrows nest 
and the spot is famous for mourning 
warblers’ nests. Swamp azalea scents 
the atmosphere with its Clove-tra 
grance in early July, and the orchid 
hunter may have a field day with 
the many species to be found along 
the stream 


Just east of the river we reach the 


Blister Swamp,” so called from: the 
local name for balsam fir, here abun 
dant. This is the true northern bal 
sam, not Fraser's species of mor 
southern highlands. The swamp has 
a fine evening thrush chorus and a 
heavy warbler population. Along its 
vinding streams grows Fraser's sedge, 
long-lost mountain 


lily-like 


\ colony 


one ol the 


plants, with broad leaves 


and COMSPLCuUOUs blossoms 
of showy lady’s slippers queen o1 


chid of the North, was once tound 


there but the collector, alas, loved 


them not wisely but too well 
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FIELD GUIDE SERIES 


This famous series, orig 
inated and edited by Roger 
Tory Peterson whose first book 
Bible of Orni 
, has revolutionized 


is called the 
thologists 
identification in the field. They 
are the basic books for every 


nature student 


A Field Guide to the Birds 
by Roger Tory Peterson $3.75 
A Field Guide to Western 
Birds by Roger Tory Peterson 
$3.75 
© A Field Guide to the Shells 
of Our Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts by Percy A Morris 
$3.75 
A Field Guide to the Butter- 
flies by Alexander 8B. Klots 
$3.75 
A Field Guide to the Mam- 
mals by William H. Burt and 
Richard P. Grossenheider $3.75 
A Field Guide to Shells of 
the Pacific Coast and Hawaii 
by Percy A. Morris $3.75 


MOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Publishers 


DO YOU KNOW 
what insect has ears in its front knees? 
if insects think? 
how insects helped the United States 


obtain a strategic defense area? 


You'll find the answers to these and 


many more provocative nature ques- 


tions in 


The Wonderful 
World of 


Insects 


By Albro 
T. Gaul 
author of 


Picture Book 


of Insects 


ike new 


photographi 


$4.00 at all bookstor 


Rinehart & Company e N. Y. 16 


When writing advertisers 


EXPLORING NATURE WITH YOUR 
CHILD 

Dorothy u ( Shuttles 

yne Press eu ork 1952. 91 

148 p [ ed. Indexed 


vorth 


i 


Youngsters have a disconcerting habit 
of asking questions to which r idy an 
hard to find as 2 


suffer 


swers otten seem 


Conseg ucnce parents sometimes 
deflated ego. On the 


history, this excellent 


subject 
book 


should help them to regain their pres 


from a 


ot natural 


tive and self-esteem. It covers zoology 


(including pets), botany, astronomy and 
Furthermore, the author 


Natural Fistor 


children 


the weather 
while editor of Junior 
Via izine 


all over the 


corresponded with 
country for 16 years and 
should be an authority on the way bud 
minds work out their 


ding scientifi 


queries. A large amount of “side infor 
which should some 
Many 


found on 


mation is given 
both 


helpful suggestions may be 


what satisfy generations 
how to explore 1 museum, a 700 or the 


With such a 


ind’ children should find 


outdoors guide, parents 


these educa 


tional endeavors a pleasure 


LINGER AND LOOK 

By L. Hugh Newman, Staples Press, Ini 
New York, 1952, 814 x 514 in., 199 pp 
Illustrated. $2.50 


This is mainly a book on British butte 
flies and moths, with a brief section on 
plant galls and creatures of fresh water 
shore. The 
to this country, but fundamentally na 


inal the species are exo 


ture’s ways are similar everywhere, and 
those who walk in the country unaware 
of the 


realize what they miss 


teeming life around them will 
Those who are 
insects should enjoy this 


be 10k 


interested in 


simulating littl 


SHORELANDS SUMMER DIARY 
By C. F. Tunnicliffe The Macmillan 
Co New York 1952. 12 x 91 mn 160 


Illustrated. Indexed. $8.00 


This is one of the handsomest natu 
books to be published in 


Superbly illustrated with 


ral history 


recent years 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


< _= By Monica de la Salle 


Librarian, Audubon House 


white 


black and 


drawings, it is an account by one of 


colored plates and 
Britain's outstanding artist-naturalists of 
his adventures on the island of Anglesey 
It should be an excellent choice for a 
gilt 


PARENTAL CARE AND ITS 

EVOLUTION IN BIRDS 

By S. Charles Kendeigh, University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, 1952. 1014 x 7 in., 
S56 pp. Indexed. $4.00 (paper), $5.00 
(cloth). 


Some scientific books are not only in 
teresting for the new material they pro 
vide but for their resumes of what is 
known on a specific question and bibli- 
ographies for those who wish to go more 
deeply into the subject. Mr. Kendeigh 
has written such a book on the nesting 
habits of birds. Observations and auto- 
nesting activities 
were Baldwin Bird Re 
search Laboratory and elsewhere, as well 


matic recordings of 


made at the 


as extensive compilations of the litera 
ure. Seventy-four pages are devoted to 
the house wren, several pages each to 
19 other species, and all families are 
reviewed briefly. This is an invaluable 
reference on periods, the 
length of time the young stay in the 
nest, how often they are fed and 
brooded, and by which of the parents 


incubation 


FALL BIRD MIGRATION ON THE 
GASPE PENINSULA 


By Stanley C. Ball, Peabody Museum of 
Natural History Bulletin #7, Yale Unt 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut, 1952 
1014 x 7 im., 211 pp. Illustrated. In 


dexed. (No price given) 


This scientific work is the result of 
studies made during the summer and 
fall seasons of 1935-1941 and 1946-1951. 
\lthough observations were made on 
sea, Shore and land birds of various spe 
cies, the largest amount of data concerns 
thrushes because they were more easily 
heard at night. Nearly half of the book 
is devoted to a discussion of migration, 
its origin and stimuli, the problem of 
orientation and the part played by 
weather conditions. Illustrated with 
maps and charts, this is a valuable con 
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a beautiful four-color cover and is profusely 
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sketches of 70 best-known Western birds 
Casual, friendly text gives fulk informa- 
tion on identification, coloring, habits, et 
Only $1.50. 


fudubon Society. 


ipproved by the National 
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THE MANDARIN DUCK 
istopher Sa 
} lLLondor 
front 


Monographs ou usually 
’ 2 


intended tor the pccialist mad ado not 
make easy reading for the general reader 
This one 1s theretor ill the more wel 
come in that it is written with simplicity 


by an author who s done patient re 


searcn ind ha Mad OPpoTrlunilics lor 


personal observation 1 he mandarin 


me ol the mest 
ducks in the world 
mad Japan it has a long 
irt biterature ind omyvthologs ot othe 
ist Its habits ire similar to throse 


North \mer 


which 


ol its “first cousin the 
ican wood duck, a tact should 
wld to the book's interest for ornithol 
Mr. Savage has 


done his field work in Britain, where the 


ogists ol this continent 


species seems to be establishing itself 


ifter being introduced by private collec 


tors. Lhe illustrations are most pleasing 


THE STORY OF TREES 


B herdinand (¢ Lane De 
Cit NV.) 1952. 9 xv 61 


Indexed 


(,ard 


sN4 » Illustrated $5.00 


kor those who want to know sore 
thing ibout trees this book has a little 
olf everything—science, myth, and anec 
clot It should stimulate the curiosity 
even of those who say that they ar 
not imterested in botany, tor it is both 


I he r¢ 


pre historic torests 


dramatic and amusing ire chap 
ters on classification 
thre physiology ot trees: their struggle tor 
survival against climate, disease and the 
depredations of mankind; tree products 
ind their uses; and famous trees in re 
history, and legend—around the 


Arctic 


h@ion 


world and trom Australia to the 


POSSUMS 
B Cari G Hartman Univers 
ess, Austin, 1952, 11, x 834 


Illustrated. Inde 


S600 


who has devoted 10 
North Amer 


ican Opossum, ts a writer who has curt 


to the study of the 


osity and a sense of humor, and his book 
is not only authoritative but celighttul 
reading. Among the odder members of 
the animal kingdom th possum” has 
its own special niche of peculiarity It 
has a pouch like the kangaroo’s in which 
the young grow up, it likes to hang by 
its tail, and it “plays dead” when fright 
ened, It is lazy and it bites without prov 
ocation, It has a pink nose and 


idiotic grin, and its behavior, we are 


told, is explained by the fact that it 
has the smallest brain of all the animals 
of comparable size. Its nocturnal habits 
have added to its mystery, and it has 
interested naturalists ever since the first 
specimen was brought to Spain from the 
New World early in the sixteenth cen 
tury. Legends and superstitions sum 
rounding the “possum” flourish, and Dr 
Hartman has collected this considerable 
lore along with his scientific data. Alto 
gether, the “truth about the possum” is 
better than fiction and reads just as 
well. The numerous illustrations, mostly, 


photographs are excellent 


THE SILVER MINK 
By lvan 7 Sanderson, Little Brou 


lo Boston, 1952 7 i 
Illustrated. $2.50 


We do not know what goes on in the 
minds of wild creatures, or even how 
they alwavs react in nature because it 
1S impossible to follow their every move 
ind laboratory observation is not the 
same thing. A writer who combines an 
wcurate knowledge of zoology, a_ love 
for wildlife, and the imagination 


evoke the mood of the wilderness, its 
dangers, and the rush of primitive in 
stincts, plus the gift for translating all 
this into literature, is rare but not un 
heard-ol. Many will remember “One 
Dav at Teton Marsh,” “ Tarka the Otter,’ 
id others which have been commended 
Sander 


son seems to have added a new stone 


lor their general accuracy. Mi 
to the edifice of good natural history 
fxtion. Elis stvle is a delight, he knows 
how to maintain suspense, and the epi 
sodes ring true. Adults as well as young 


sters should enjoy this book 


PLANTS OF THE BIBLE 
By Harold N and {ima 1 Molde nhke, 


The Chronica Botanica Company, Wal 
tham, Massachusetts, and Stechert-Hat 
ner, Inc., New York City, 1952. 101 x 
7 in., 364 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $7.50 

Botanists, students of folklore, church 
men and laymen will all welcome this 
most comprehensive and up-to-date sur 
vey of the plants and plant products 
mentioned in the Bible. It is erudite, 
but it is also a pleasing and readable 
book 


ind modern prints 


beautifully illustrated with old 


MUSHROOMS OF EASTERN CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 
By René Pomerleau, in cooperation with 
H. A. C. Jackson, Les Editions Chante 
| Montreal, 1951. 1014 x 714 in., 302 
Illustrated. Indexed. $9.00 


In many parts of the world, but par 
ticularly in Europe, the gathering of 
wild mushrooms is as much a part of 
holiday activities as any outdoor sport 
Many 


themselves of this pleasure 


Americans who have 
and that ol 


cle prived 
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eating mushrooms, for tear of being countries of the Odvssey, the lands of 


poisoned by them, will welcome this Sinbad the Sailor and of Prester Jones, 
handbook. Beautifully illustrated with this book will fascinate you. The authors 
color plates and photographs, it gives have searched for the origin of myths 
detailed descriptions of species tells which have intrigued mankind tor cen 
where to look for them, and rates turies; their conclusions are perhaps the 
them gastronomically. There is a chap truth 

ter on selecting edible mushrooms, one 

A BOOK OF NATURE 

By Pelagie Doane, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1952 101% s 2k oe 


110 pp Illustrated. Indexed. SA.OO0 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF INSECTS The young naturalist will find here 
By Edwin Way Teale. E. P. Dutton field descriptions Gt flowers, trees, shrubs, 


on the ways of preparing them and 
one on mushroom potsoning—for Cases 


ol mistaken identity 


Co., New York, 1953. 814 x 51% in., 249 insects, reptiles, birds, mammals, et 


op. Illustrated. Indexed. $3.75 with small illustrations in color. The 


book is divided into three sections 


Twelve vear have assed and six 
: ite Meadows, Woods, and Sea—and follows 


printings sold out since “ The Boy's Book 
the seasons within each of these 


of Insects’ was first published. In this 


new edition, a number of things have How to get your book PUBLISHED 


been added including 1 new chapter 


‘ 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free 
on litle histories This is an excellent illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of 
a Publisher. |t tells how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book, as we have done for 
ning cntomologists Nii leale’s photo hundreds of other writers. All subjects considered 

New authors welcomed. Write today for illustrated 
graphs ire, as alwavs superb Booklet BN. It's free 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31st St, N.Y. 1 
THE REAL BOOK ABOUT BUGS, In Calif., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
INSECTS AND SUCH 
By Jane Sherman. Garden City Books, Are youan AUTHOR 
looking for a publisher ? 


guide for yvouneg naturalists and begin 


By Dr. CARL G. HARTMAN 


A truly remarkable 
natural history book 


Garden Cit New York 1952. & x 1% 

Q? HF ] trated b athles TIME Magazine (June 23, 1952) says of EXPOSITION: “Gives 
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Send for free 32-page brochure 
This low priced little book is written WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK" 

with enthusiasm and skill and should Ex posilion PRESS 
have a wide appeal not only for teen 386 Fourth Avenue « New York 16, N.Y Dept. A 


RITTEN with rare humor and 

imagination, Possums is not 
only a scientific contribution of the 
first order, but it also makes delight- 
ful reading for all who are interested 
in nature’s ways. 

Folklore, early ideas about opos- 
sums, and history mingle in an ab- 
sorbing manner with scientific 
explanation. No aspect of the pos- 
sum’'s nature, its life, and its contacts 
with man has been overlooked by Dr. 
Hartman, who has devoted more than 
forty years to observation and experi- 
mentation. 

Striking photographs make clear 
for the first time just how opossum 
babies develop and are born. The 
author was, indeed, the first man ac- 
tually to witness the birth of an opos- 
sum baby and its migration to the 
pouch. 

You will read about that wondrous 
contrivance, the pouch, and what 
goes on therein; about the possum’s 
place in the general scheme of na- 
ture; about possum hunting, cookery, 
rhymes; and about a rich grab bag 
of fascinating lore and legend. 


agers but also for adults. To arouse in 


terest in natural history is always a 


commendable undertaking However, 


since this is intended to be a “real Send for this 


book,” one may be justified in asking 


whether the author has not been some Valuable Book! 


what carried away by her wish to dram 


ative the subject Hicr statement, for 

instance, that the insect population of uu 

the world would outweigh all the human PRIMER ON 
beings and other large animals may be 

true but is at best highly speculative CONSERVATION” 
One teels, too, that her definition of 

bugs should be more accurate and less 


inclusive Hest her young readers be mis We are proud to present this 
led into lumping practically all inverte F ; 
' fine book on conservation, avail- 
brates in one miscellaneous category 


able in a paper cover at 50¢ and 
LANDS BEYOND cloth-bound at $1.00. Send cash 


By L. Sprague de Camp and Will ) or money order (no stamps) and 


Rinehart New Yor} 1952 3834 x 
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249 pp Illustrated. Indexed. $4.75 


in the United States. 

Send for this magnificent, profusely 
illustrated book today. Just mail the 
coupon below for your copy. Your 
money back if not delighted 


loday, the remotest corner of the 


earth is only 1 few hours away from = oe we we ee we ce ee ee ee ee ee oe es 


our home town. Though some regions 


Ton 


enna nanmanamawe 
1 UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, 1 
Dept. 1n, Austin, Texas 
Please send me a copy of Possums, by Dr. Carl i 
G. Hartman. I enclose $6 in payment. I may | 
| return the book in 10 days if not delighted 


Federal Cartridge Corp., Dept. 1 
Foshay Tower 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


irc not is well explored is others, we 
feel that all are accessible. That is why 
no doubt are merely interested, not 


excited, when we listen to our friends 


Paper Bound 
Cloth Bound 


relating a recent trip. We know that 


l Name 


with luck, or money, or just the spirit ; 
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of adventure, we could have the same 


experiences But how we crave tor some 
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P of land and lakes in Marvland as no 

+ longer needed by it and beque ithed it 

YOUR by Shirley Miller to the Board of Education of Harford 
County. When it did so, it unwittingly 

Learning “ALL” About Nature fathered a nature and conservation edu- 
“Please send me everything you have sf standing importance in the country. Re 


about nature Virginia Ann wrote us christened Harford Glen, a planning 
from Montana. “We are going to study ' committee composed of local citizens 


cation project that has achieved out 


it in school. Please send it by return ind experts in conservation education 
mail.” ind recreation, developed plans for its 

Whew! We pondered about that while ; use as an outdoor study area by the 
we opened routine correspondence , schools, and for recreation by people in 

Four letters down we came on the veneral. Charles W. Willis, County Su 
perfect answer. “This year,’ wrote Her perintendent, delegated responsibility to 
bert from New Hope, Pennsylvania his assistant, Charles E. Harkins, for 
“we're learning all about nature in our : developing the tract for school use. In 
Audubon Junior Club. Saturday we went ’ , carrying this out, Mr. Harkins has writ 
to Burke's Grove and put up bluebird ten a comprehensive report on the whole 
houses. Then we found some deer tracks © : project which we recommend as excel 
and a Cecropia moth cocoon. We all , : Pe ./ lent reading for any group or individual 
ate some wild garlic and on the way ] : = contemplating such a project. The re 
back we saw an osprey chase an eagle a port includes a map of the area. Free 
We saw about writing to other schools copies may be obtained by writing to 
in the Junior News and we'd like to \udubon Junior Clubs, 1130 Fifth Ave 
; For 40 years birdhouse building has nuc, New York 28, N. ¥ 
to write to been Mr. Bourne’s hobby. Photograph ra 

“Virginia, meet Herbert,” we breathed by L. G. Kesteloo. New Books and a Nature Game 
softly. “You can do a job better than 
we can" dren's hospitals or to any boy or girl 


write to a school. Please send us a name 


Elsewhere in this issue you'll find a 

' oe ' rl neo Sar review of an excellent new book, “Ex- 
La) SAS Le) 4 { Li , , T 

* —* rere - oe © ploring Nature With Your Child, 


Dorothy Edwards Shuttlesworth (Grey 


by 
partment of his bank has thes¢ houses 


Growing Your Own Sunflowers on permanent display and potential ; 

stone Press).* Here’s personal insurance 
Last spring the Community Garden Mellons and Morgans entering its doors against those thousand.and-one ques 
Club of Dover-Foxcroft (Maine) started are encouraged to save the birds as well tions Mary or Johnny can fling about. 
a sunflower-growing and __ bird-feeder is their nickels and dimes. Boys, girls, And while you're over in the book re- 


, . and bluebirds are all very happy about . 
project. Ten pounds of seed, and pat PI view section, note mention of Oxford's 


terns for bird feeders, were distributed Mr. Bourne’s hobby—besides Mr. B him superbly illustrated “A Book of Na 


5° self, who savs it is even more fun than a 
to 52 grammar school children in April vee ture,” written for children, by Pelagie 
. M4NIKINNY 
In November a party was held for the Doane. Jumping from books to games, 


47 children completing this project. First “« we point with pride to the new Nature 


prize went to Carol Louise Chapman for . P Wheel now available through the So 
' A Maryland Recreational Project myo © 
growing the tallest sunflower (14 feet) y ! ciety’s Service Department. This ques 


and for building the most unique auto In 1948, the U.S. Army declared the 

matic feeder. Sixty-eight pounds ot seed Atkinson Dam property of 385 acres oe + — A fadot 
were harvested from all the sunflowers 
grown and not kept for individual uss OPAPP PLD AP LP LP LP LPL LP LPO LO LP AP LE OL LOLOL LD APP ~P OLY 
and this was used during the balance N u § 
of the winter in feeding stations N A Classroom Story by Joan Van Ark, Aged 8'2: 2 


’ | ’ u 
throughout the town. With this spring's NCE upon a time, there was a bear who was always 


into turble. When his father brought home some 
honey from the woods, he would always tip the jar 


planting time hard upon us, many ol 
you might like to sponsor such a project 


I yo ‘ 
= our own community ovel And whe n someone got a new hat or pants, he 


would go and mess it up. He would call that an acci 
dent. Evervone in woodland did not like him very 
well. His mother at times did not like him very well 

it times). Well, one nice day, his mother had a 


The Banker Who Makes 
Birdhouses 


In fiscal circles of Richmond. Virginia meeting. All the woodland creatures came to the 


Tri¢ Be } “ ~ y 
James B. Bourne is well-known as Pres meeting. Then there was a big noise at the meeting, 


ident of the Franklin Federal Savings because mother bear came in frount of the crowd 


Then everyone was quit. Mother bear started to talk. It was very quit now 
Mother bear said My little be Tommy is a bad bear. And father bear 
ind | mother bear want him to be a good bear. Can you think of a way 
to make a good little bear No one cloud think of a way. Just then Mr 
Joe Owl said I know. What said everyone. Mr. Owl said, rember how mean 


and Loan Association: in the “Hopalong 
Cassidy set” he is even better known 
as “the man who makes birdhouses” 
and no Pied Piper ever had a mor § 
enthusiastic following. For 40 years bird 
we have been to Tommy bear? Everyone said Yes. Maybe if we act nicer to 
him, said Mr. Owl. He might be nicer to us. Now everyone in woodland 


knew Mr. Owl was very wise. So they said they would try it. And they did N 
\ 
§ 


house building has been Mr. Bourne's 
hobby and in that time he has made and 


given away thousands ol attractive bird 


\ ) > . « 
homes and feeders—the latter complet too. And it worked. Tommy bear turned out to be a good bear after all 


with supply of bird seed mixture. His rn n of Wor Day, The A & P Magazine, Copyright February 1953 
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tion and answer game involves 24 species 
of birds accurately and colortully illus 
trated and common in the garden, wood 
land and field. Nature Wheel is ideal 


at a party, in the classroom, at camp, et 


¢ 
Radio Programs for Children 


kor the past three vears the South 
Parks has 


been conducting a radio program fot 


Carolina Division of State 


school children on conservation and nat 
ural history. It is called the Ranger Parks 
School of the Air 
includes 


This year’s schedule 
4) programs broadcast weekly 
to schools by 10 radio stations in the 
state \ teachers’ manual is issued to 
help make 
casts, which include such topics as Trees 
With Beards, The World’s Oldest Paper 
Factory, Green Magic, and Snakes Alive 
On April 28 the subject will be John 
James Audubon. The purpose of these 


eflective use olf the broad 


programs is to teach children the rela- 
tionships and interdependence of things 
in nature, to awaken their interest in 
conserving our natural resources, and to 


help them find more and more of theit 


pleasures in the outdoors 


Guides 
for 


Spring! 


FROGS and TOADS 
TREES and LEAVES 
BIRD MIGRATION 
WILDFLOWERS 
THINGS TO DO IN NATURE 


— and — 


Just off the Press! 
ON THE FARM — with cutout 
patterns for flannel board story. 
CITY NATURE —a trip around 
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under your feet. 
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each — 
10¢ each) 


— Ld 
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Girl Scouts and Audubon Society 


Miss Marie I Nature Ad 
viser of the Program Development Di 
vision, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A 
that, since 1922, 126,852 Girl Scouts have 
successfully completed all the 
ments for the bird badge. She turthes 
points out that when Mrs. Juliette Low 


Gaudette, 
advises 


requir 


founder of the Girl Scout movement 
wrote the first Scout handbook, she in 
cluded as a requirement for the bird 
badge the following: “Tell what the 
Audubon Society is and how it endeav 
birds of beautiful 
plumage Miss Gaudette adds. “We 
vrateful to the National 
Audubon Society for its generosity in 


ors to conserve the 
are everlastingly 


helping us and standing -by us in our 
effort to give our girls good grounding 
in nature study. This has been a happy 
and profitable relationship, and we look 
forward to many vears of closer work 
(Note: In collabora 


tion with Miss Gaudette, we have devel 


with your Society.” 


oped a special program for Girl Scouts 
forming Audubon Junior Clubs in their 
troops. We'd be glad to send you further 
information about this special program.) 


PATRONIZE 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISERS 


os 
A BOOK OF 

NATURE 
By Pelagie Doane 


Fortunate indeed will be the children who 
will receive this as their first nature book 
—Chicago Sunday Tribune 

“Text and pictures are arranged in three 
main divisions: ‘Over in the Meadow,’ ‘In the 
Woods,’ and ‘To the Sea,’ each including 
flowers and plants, animal life, and other 
‘Things to See There.’ This is a rarely beauti- 
ful and companionable reference book espe 
cially designed for boys and girls of ‘eight 
and up’.’’—The Christian Science Monitor 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE $4.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 


Illustrated by 


ind singleness of purpose of A 


in detail the birds and animals of 


the folios wer« printed; 


JOHN JAMES 


For children, nine to twelve years old, 
the only simple, full-length biography of 


John James *% 
Audubon 


By Catherine O. Peare 


Margaret Ayer 


\ simply told, sensitive biography that catches the intense concentrats 
udubon 
America. Here is the full life 
urtist—his childhood in France; his trip down the Mississippi to 
Orleans; his expeditions through the wilderness; his stay in Eng gland ‘' 


and finally his last trip up the Missour: 


At your bookseller $2.00 or mail this coupon 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


his desire to draw accu itely 


APPALACHIAN TREASURE 


On the final, and climactic, stage 
ol our climb, we follow a U.S. Forest 
highway to the summit ol 


Knob, 4,445 feet 
the Atlantic Ocean. The road winds 


Service 
CGaudineet above 
lor two miles up the shoulder of the 
mountain, first through a beech and 
yellow birch torest, then into a small, 
huge ma 
into the 


but significant, stand of 
ture spruces, and finally 
dense growth of young spruces which 


clothes the crest 

Ot the charms of Gaudineer Knob 
I have written extensively elsewhere, 
and it is not my purpose to repeat 


After all, the visitor must have the 


pleasure ol making some discoveries 
for himself. A few vignettes, and a 
lew hints, may be offered to the tulles 
understanding of the mountain and 


its riches 


Let the visitor climb the Forest 


Service fire tower which rises above 
the summit. In the panorama around 
him he will see the heart of the 
West 
one ol the truly wild areas of eastern 


North America. He 
but little cleared land 


Virginia mountain country, 


will see torests, 
Let him look 
with particular attention, and full 
understanding, at a fringe of mature 
mountain 


spruces just where the 


crest breaks over to the southeast 


These tell a conservation story at a 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate or classified advertising 


BINOCULARS FOR BIRDING should be ad- 
usted ta t S. Gevernment specifications. All ou 
American 
French and Japanese meet this re 

quirement $175.00 Libera 
trade-in on © nas ship on 20 day 

trial, Send for o f also repair all 
aligning to S. Government 
giving you cléar 


binocular new and reconditioned 


termar 


types and makes 
tolerances. If your glass is 
and re vision, send it > u for free es 
mate wv information how to choose 

check a binocular read “Know Your 

lars.” our double-article published in Audubon 
Magazine. Fully illustrated reprint 10¢. We also 
answer questions personally. Let us solve your 
binocular problem. Closed Saturdays except by 
appointment The Reicherts, Mirakel Repair 
Company, 14 West First Street, Mount Vernon 
a & ¥ 


BINOCULARS. Own the finest New latest 
Hensoldt, Zeiss, Moller, Sard Supra Pocket 
size models available Langguth 1901 Tag 
wart Haine Idaho 


BINOCULARS: LARGE STOCK, lowest prices 
all sizes, the finest German American, Japa- 
nese; new and used. High quality &x 30 $33, 

x 45 $35, 6x 30 $29, 6x15 $18, includes tax 
leather case. Center focusing $4 more. Fully 
guaranteed. Shipped prepaid. Write for catalog 
Louis Domingues, TOA, Kerrville, Texas 


AS BINOCULAR EXPERTS with more than 

years experience we will be glad to help you 
select a glass from our stock of tested high 
quality Swiss French and Japanes« 
Prices from $15.00 up. We also re 


German 
binoculars 
pair and coat at lowest cost. Satisfaction guar 
anteed or money refunded New glasses are 
shipped on two weeks’ free trial. Kern Binocu- 
lars, Inc., 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥ 


BINOCULARS, Service and repair on all make 
Prompt service and return, Also authorized deal 
ers for Bausch & Lomb and we sell many other 
makes of binoculars, field glasses and telescopes 
Established 1921. Charles W. Mayher & om, 5 
Seuth Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Hlinois. 


Mammals, Natural History 
New ot out-of-print Catalogs fur 
nished. Pierce BHeok Company, Winthrop, lowa 


BOOKS on Bird 


subject 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, the guide book t 
the exceptional resorts in settings of natural 
beauty in the mountains, in the valleys, by the 
lakes, by the sea, all described in detail Also 
regional descriptions of the country, natural 
wonders ceric arenas sight-seeing attractions 
rear each inn. 188 full-color picture For 
tourists, and arm-chair travelers 
check or cash. Dept. 12. Seenic Inns of 
Inc., 5441 Second Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


ationers 


FREE BOOK CATALOG 8&8 Over 250 titles on 
every kind of pet. All-Pets, PO Box 151, Fond 
du Lac 18, Wisconsin 


WANTED TO BUY. Books on Birds and Mam 
mals Single volumes or complete collections 
Generous prices Pierce Book Company, Win- 


throp, lowa. 


When writing advertisers 


96 


rd minimum 


BOOKS ON BIRDS, Natural History, Faleonrs 
Out-of-print, new. Catalogue ent free Ww. R. 
Hecht, 3965a Shenandoah, St. Louis 10, Missouri 


STILL AVAILABLE. HAND BOOK FOR THE 
CURIOUS. By Paul Griswold Howes 29 illus- 
tration " mages about ing things of New 
England woo s and wate $3.75. Order 
from Author at The Bruce Museum, Greenwich, 
Conn., or G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. Visit 
museum, examine book here 
JUST COMING OUT The Pocket Guide to Brit- 
ish Birds, by R. S. R. Fitter. The badly needed 
ingle olume covering British birds 
Comparable in size t iln and attractive- 
to the excellent ones of P rson and Pough 
ountry. 1000 il rations, 600 in color 
\ Richardsor rd check of 
rder for $4.50 for yo ‘ t Killian’s 


iral History Books Water Mill 


CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH YARNS. For book- 
let, send 25¢ to Science Publication Sacraments 


State College, Sacrament« California 


BIRDHOUSES: Be: ar and Pine 
down birdhouses, just as , $1.00 « 

r both $1.95 pe Yonghaus 
Mountain View, N. 


GREGOR’S HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS, 
Tr type used professionally eliminate 
stant refilling Fascinating hobby thor 
wift Iwo feede b 
ppd J Ww Gregor, 
_ 


ed, instructions, fe 


Townline Road, Nanuet, 


BIRDS OF INDIANA in direct color. 2 x 2 pro- 
ectior ‘ t clusive close-up photo 
graphs —u att its, instructors, clubs. Six- 
teen slides Stemen, Goshen, Indiana 
NATURE IN COLOR 
500 titles cover the natu 
Mentior interest Program with educational 
ript rented. Seott Lewis, 2500 Beachwood, 
Hollywood 28, California 


MOVIE FOOTAGE WANTED, origina 16 mm 
Kodachrome of birds and ther 

eur photographe A M 
Street, Willoughby, Ohio 


wildlife by ama- 
Dewey, 3 E. 336th 
WILDFLOWERS, Ferr ha healthy, mature 
Young ornamentals flowering and evergreen 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Box 33, 
Home, Pennsylvania 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that appeal 
jover Write for 


Wildflower Nurser 


NATURALIST'’S CATALOG 10 


00 Insect Pins $1 ewt 50 


Reptile Bulle- 
Chame 
700 Mealworms $1.00 Oxygenating 
2.15. Quivira Specialties, Topeka 11 


LEARN BEAD MAKING. Pamphlet $2.50. Beads 
are easy to make. Also sell beads any size match- 
sample 10 per inch C.O.D 
Columbus, Ohioe 


ing any colo 


M. Belle, Inc., 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


single glance. From them came the 
seed to produce the whole vast area 
of young trees below. Without them 
the crest would have been barren o1 
brushy, not the sea of green spires 
which gives shelter to birds and oth 
er living things. 


The High-Tide of the Year 


Perhaps the high-tide of the year 
comes to Gaudineer in late June, 
when mountain laurel opens its blos 
soms among the young spruces. The 
thrushes are still in song, and the 
purple finches and winter wrens are 
still nesting. Flocks of newly-fledged 
young grouse and wild turkeys tol 
low their mothers. 

There are red crossbills on Gaudi 
neer—if the visitor is there at the 
right time! My luck is best during 
the second or third week in June, 
when red spruce trees are in flowet 
and when the birds are feeding avid 
ly on the waxy carpels of these blos 
soms. Pine siskins often spend the 
summer, and doubtless nest on the 
mountain, although we haven't been 
lucky enough to prove it. One glori 
ous June there were white-winged 
crossbills in flocks, hundreds of 
them, feasting on spruce blossoms. 

If the searcher has an interest in 
snakes, frogs, turtles, and salaman 
ders, he may discover, in or under a 
decaying spruce log, the little choco 
Cheat 
found 


late-colored, gold-flecked 
Mountain 
thus far outside the Cheat range. If 
he is interested in mammals, he may 
find Virginia snowshoe 
large gray West Virginia 
squirrels, New England cottontails, 


salamander, not 


hares, the 
flying 


woodland jumping mice, red-backed 
mice, and water shrews. 

The point is, and in this lies the 
significance of the summit, most of 
the lwing things here have their cen 


This 


is the reverse side of the medal at 


ters of abundance northward. 


which we looked when we began oun 
climb. 

Gaudineer Knob is a 
fragment of Canada, spilled down 
along the Appalachian highway into 
the latitude of Washington. If the 
visitor ascends it with senses alert, 


precious 


he will discover the riches of our 
eastern ecology. He will better un- 
derstand the inter-relationships of 
plants and animals, and the threads 
which bind them into communities. 
He will see with new insight the 
wholeness of creation. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Sharing IS THE TIME 
: FOR Wildflowers 


BOOKS to help you identify and enjoy wildflowers 


An Introduction to Wild- Field Book of American A Traveler’s Guide to Road- 
flowers, by John Kieran $2.50 Wildflowers, by F. Schuy- side Wildflowers, Shrubs 
Field Book of Western Wild- ler Mathews .. - ees B45 and Trees of the United 


. , : ai States, edited by Kathryn 
flowers, by Margaret Arm- Wildflower Guide (north- — edited by Mi 
strong ....... cece e De eastern states), by Edgar = > 
Wherry ie enkece eae 


Wildflowers, by Samuel Flowers, a guide to familiar 


Gottscho How to Know the Wild- American Wildflowers, 


Florida Wildflowers, by flowers, by Alfred Stef- by Herbert S. Zim and 
Mary Francis Baker .... 4.5 foraa ..... 2. Alexander C. Martin .... 1.50 


wt ut et wt et te wt wt wt ote 
* Notes 


POST CARDS 


Se ee 
CARDS 


20 wildflower notes from 
water colors by Kathleen 
Cassel, with envelopes . 31.00 


50 eastern wildflower 
cards from paintings by 


4% 
4 
4 
Lee Adams, invaluable 4 
4% 
4 
4 
Ls 


4 
% 
32 wildflower post cards 4% 
from water colors by 4 
Kathleen Cassel, $1.00 4 * 
4 fer identification, pub- 
lished by the National 
Audubon Society, $1.50 
% 


10 wildfiower post cards PRINTS 

6 wildflower prints (8144” x 
11”) for framing, from 
water colors by Kathleen 
Cassel 


from paintings by Lee 
Adams, 30 cents 


Avtetet et et etet ett 


¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
#; 
¥ 
wt 


wt et ut et tweet ot ot ot wt ut ut ut etetetetet 


Send for birdhouse price list 


FOR CHILDREN 


GAMES BOOKS 


NATURE WHEEL No. 1 — Question Play With Leaves and Flowers, 
ent Demeen Guns by Millicent E. Selsam 


Includes information about 24 State Birds and Flowers, by Olive 
L. Earle 


birds. Attractively illustrated. . $1.00 
Song of the Sun, iliustrated by 


LARKSPUR, a Flower Game .... 1.25 Elizabeth Orton Jones .. 


Please add 10 cents for postage and handling on all orders 


Order from: SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AT tt @ ® &4.% A U DU BON Ss 0 C 
1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 


These Fabrics Drape Magnificently 


—they have an unusually rich texture and “feel” 
to them. Exactly the right weight and the sturdy 
construction you need for slipcovers and draperies. 


For Where-to-Buy Information, write 


NEWS-—you can have the fun of buying your 


dubone- by the Yond 3 


Exquisitely authentic—to the 
last detail of feathers and foliage! 


Heretofore available only at 
luxury prices! 


Printed on nap-of-luxury cottons 
... all completely washable! 


“RUFFED GROUSE?” iitusrcrea 
& “THE WARBLER” (oot ittstrotes 


Produced in Cooperation with 
The National Audubon Society 


All of Audubon’s magnificent detail is reproduced 

to perfection. Now you can enjoy nature right in 
your home! The lovely naturally decorative plumage 
of this prized American bird, the “ Ruffed Grouse,” 

is easy to “live” with! The berries, leaves and 
grasses add even greater interest. “THE WARBLER“ 
(not illustrated) is a particularly romantic print—with 
lovely details of red raspberries, wild roses and the 
foliage which are the natural habitat of this 

dainty bird. Available at good department 

stores and drapery fabrics shops. 


Glorious Natural Plumage Colors (veiow) 


This small plate gives you the merest “bird’s-eye- 
view’... but the natural plumage colors are even 
more dramatic—when executed in large size—as 
shown by the black and white photograph at left. 


RUFFED Grouse 


NATIONAL AUDUBON Society 


oe 
ae 
ee 


6 Charles Bicom, Inc. 
C Jatson—fabnica 15 East 26th Street, New York 


